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1g” When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











The Singing-Class Season. 


Just out. THK TEMPLE. $9.00 per dozen. 
A splendid new Singing-school, Convention, and Choir 
Book; by Dr. W.O. PERKINS. Asa Choir Book, equal to 
any of the largest ones. Asa Singing-school Book, better 
than the cheaper and smaller ones, since it has much 
more music; that is, 130 pages of new Songs and Glees, 
and 150 pages of the best Metrical Tunes and Anthems. 
Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9.00 
r dozen), recently advertised; JOHNSON’s NEW 
verso FOR SINGING CLASSES, an excellent book 
($6.00 per doz.); and LO. Emerson’s ONWARD ($7.50 
per doz.) Send for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars, 


Just out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. 
1.50. With introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


Justout. THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT, by C. H. 8, Davis, M.D. (37 cts.) 
An invaluable treatise on the cnstruction and manage- 
ment of the vocal organs. With plates. 











Just out. The last number of THE MusIcCAL RECORD. 
Send 6 cts. for one number; $2.00 per year. “ Wouldn't 
be without it for five times the price.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
236 451 Washington Street, BosTron. 


~ Teachers’ Institutes, 


Under the direction of the 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


will be held as follows : 


At Ayer, Thursday, and Friday, Sept. 25 and 26 
“ Hardwick, - " si = 2 * 8 
* Southampton, “ 7 - ape 8G 
** Lanesboro’,  ‘** ~ 4 om: iF 
a) Eastham, “ “ “ “ 23 ii) 24 
‘“ Charlemont, ** 6 és “ 3 * $i 


Also at MANSFIELD and EDGARTOWN,—time not yet 
fixed, 

The School Committees of the neighboring towns are 
earnestly invited to suspend their schools, and, with 
their teachers, to attend the sessions of the Institutes. 


J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
E. A. HUBBARD, Agent. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879. 235 ¢ 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


Second Editien, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUOATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teaches, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wit 
an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











Device for hanging pictures, etc., without frames. 
Circulars free. FULTON MFG. Co., 71 Broadway, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS yg TEACHER 





LAND BUREAU OF 
EEE EDUCATION, (GS. — 
Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to 
place on our books a great number of superior teachers, 
and School Officers who antici a change or increase 
of teachers will find it greatly to their advantage to con- 
sult this Bureau, they thereby enabled to make a 
better selection of candi and at a less cost than by 
ony eae means. Address for particulars, er call on 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A "THors, CORRESPONDENTS, CONTRIBUTORS, &e., 
wanted for piece-work and 44 salaried positions. 
MSS. immediately placed, if available to any publisher. 
Correspondence invited.’ ATHEN&UM BUREAU OF 
LITERATURE,” 37 Park Row, N. Y. 237 b 


({RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 
; samples, 6c. NicHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 

















ANNA BARICHT, 
Instructor in late Boston Univ. School of Oratory, 


Will continue work in a suite of the old rooms and form 
classes after the system of the late LEwis B. Monror, 
Dean of the School of Oratory. A full course in Elo- 
cution and Expression will be arranged, to extend from 
Oct. 8, 1879, to May 22, 1880; three drill lessons, with 
necessary extra lectures, being given each week. The 
classes will not be allowed to number more than ten 
members each, in order that very specia] attention may 
be paid to individual needs, 

e following list of subjects will serve to indicate 
something of the range and practicability of the course: 
ist. Phys cal Training. 2d. Artistic Respiration. 3d. 
Vocal Culture (production of Tone, Quality, Inflection), 
4th. Articulation (Orthepy). 5th. Emphasis and Phras- 
ing. 6th. Asthetic Gymnastics. 7th. Gesture. 8th. 
Philosophy of Expression, with appropriate readings 
and drill exercises in (1) Prose and yt ; (2) Dramat- 
ic Action ; (8) Oratorical Delivery ; (4) B ble and Hymn 
Reading ; (5) Recitation ; (6) Public Speaking. 

Shorter courses for special classes, and comprehensive 
courses adapted for private pupils, have been arranged; 
also, a special course in Expression, for those prepared 
to receive it. 

Terms for Instruction. 
Yor the regular course.... .. ... 06 Reeeeebedeee $50. 
Long course of private lessons (by the hour).... 2. 
Short course of private lessons( “ Pe lesan 
Special classes, ( « ej .cexe’ Bi 


REFERENCE.—Wwm. F. Warren, LL.D., Pres. Boston 
University ; Mrs. L. B. Monroe; I. T. Talbot, M.D. ; 
Rev. H. N, Hudson. A.M. ; R. R. Raymond, A.M. 

For further information address 

ANNA BARIGHT, 

237 a (Room 32), 7A Beacon St., Boston. 
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ALL WANT IT! 
Another Valuable Premium 
WEBSTER’S 


ational Pictorial 


DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages. Over 600 Engravings. 


——E———— 


A Dictionary of about Pifty Thousand 

(50,000) Words,— their derivation, pro- 
nunciation, and various meanings. 
A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Forty-five Hundred (4500) ee 
Names, and over Twenty-eight Hundred 
(2800) Biographical Names. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Five Thousand (5000) Greek and Latin 
Proper Names. ; 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Four Thousand (4000) Scriptural Proper 
Names; &c., &c. 





> —— 


SEND US 
4 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SEND US 
{0 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 


SEND US 
{0 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


GOOD TIMES. 


A Little Effort will Secure this Valuable Work. 


Our new Premium List and Terms to 
Agents, Prospectus of Publications, Specimen 
Copies, &c., may be had free on application. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


HOW TO GET IT. 





European System of Instruction. 


STUDIO AND ATELIER, with Lectures, Exercises, 
Models, and “ppeenets, veseetty selected from the best 
French and German technical schools and from the 
late Paris exhibition, under the direction of WILLIAM 
WATSON, Pa.D., member of the French Society of 
Civil Engineers and of the Prussian Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers ; affording such advanced instruction 
in civil and mechanical engineering and the graphic 
arts as has hitherto been attainable only in Europe ;— 
Segpnatng Nov, 1. Terms, $80 perannum. For de- 
scriptive pamphlet, address PROF. WATSON, 

237 tf 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


ss SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF IMODERN LANGUAGES 


To be reopened October ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. 
Applications can be made at CARL SCHG:NHOF’S Book 
Store, 146 Tremont 8t., or at the School, 3 Beacon St. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1880 
For information address Local Secretaries Woman's 
Education Association: 
114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
59 East 25th Street, N. Y. City. 
401 South 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
237 ¢ 57 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MASS. NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 School St., Boston. 
Examination for admission on Wednesday, Oct. 1, at 
11 A.M. For particulars and circulars apply to the 


Curator. Evening Classes commence October 1, 
at 7 P.M. No entrance examination. 236 b 





‘Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues te read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
on pe ae ne in oe jor lh . 

gentlemanly ‘youth preparing for Harvard or 
Ozford can now Se yocelocd tn the "Famiil . Terms for 
instruction by correspondence, $50 for 24 lessons. 

284 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 

j , : 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 

2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and aes Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 
ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M,, M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2172 eow (1) 


'The Howard Method for the Voice. 


. NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and : roel and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Catalogue on appliention. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution, 189 











A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
MUSIC AL BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 

EDUCATION Has a reputation unequaled for 
* | furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advantages. For yeeeepotes address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 


ELOCUTION. Sst 


©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre. 
Testimonials from J. E. M 


s mont 8t. Stammering cured. 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 











urdoch, Stacy a a 


HENESS-SAUVEUR INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
Open from Sept. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for the study of 
Languages, ancient and modern. For particulars apply 
to Director, ARNOLD ZUELLIG, Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send fo 
logue. H. BRB. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 








GLOBES. 














hundred 
field St., or Gunn & HEATH, 18 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


236 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








New scheme of home study. The C. L. 8.C., 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.”) 
four years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee, fifty cents. The scheme ap- 
roved by eminent educators. ‘The year begins 
bo October. Persons may join up to October 81. 
For Cirenlars address 
aa DR. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 








J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited, 
(@# Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O, BOX 3,445. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.0C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below ~_ A prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and —anonare. Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens's 
works for sale. Fr. J. BARNARD, 

236 (1) 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


189 eow 








Cheap Collections 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELecrric Lnsrrvu- 
MENTS, designed to cocomenny his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.’’ Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall's 
Manual, $1.06. 

School Sets of Payetenl and Chemical A 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, 
and $450, 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections, For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 


CURT W. MEYER, Manu/’r, 
182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ratus, 
1, 3300, 


207 tf eow 


TEACHERS 
In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Commoeon-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed. 1879), by A. H. Grata. 


Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
‘ 


to clubs. . . aE 
Price of Book, (Agent for Me. and N. Hi.) 
$1.50. (231 tf) BURLINGTON, ME. 





School Teachers. 


Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards ree’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. — 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Se i. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
“ ii.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** I[V,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparat, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STRF- a B® 
PHILADELPH? ’. 
ar MICROSCOPES FRO . qe™ 71,000. 68 
154 Catalogues 6. (\ © * Jsaion. us 


LAPILINUM 
tone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 

















TEACHERS! 
END FOR SPECIMEN COPIES and PREMIUM 
LIST of our Publications. Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher,~ 





237 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mountin 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

R. & J. BECK, eat, Gpciciene, 
ILADELPHIA. 


226 1016 Chestnut St., P 








“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” 


rN Bstablished in 1837. 
8y Bells of and Tin, mounted 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Vawpuzen & Tirr, 102 EB. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Manuiact’rs of the celebrated 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
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Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 
FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &o. 
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te Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
free on receipt of 12 cents. 20 ( 
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| WILDE 
| Black, yer gal 
| Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per 
| Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 
Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
| turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
| which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 
260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


R’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


$4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
© gal. 5.00 


188 zz eow 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


AND 


CHEMICAL 
APPA RAT US, 








| Every Variety. 


one EE ote 
H. B. & W. O. 


HAMBERLAIN, 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


29{Bromfield St., Boston. 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., 


Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 





Folding Book-Case 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


If you want to conduct your 
Sunday School Library so 
as to 

Save Time, 


Save Trouble, 
Save Expense, 
Save all Writing, 
Save the Loss of Books 


and make the labor of ex- 
changing volumes a pleasant 
task instead of a piece of 
drudgery,—if you want to 
carry on your work as a Li- 
brarian with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier,—if you want 
to run this important de- 
partment with the system 
with which a railroad is run, 
in a word, if you want to 
make use of the very sim- 
plest and best method 
ever devised for working a 
Sunday School Library, and 
thereby secure all the above- 
named and many other de- 
cided advantages, then USE 
HILL’S FOLDING BOOK- 
CASE. Address 
c. Ff. HILL, 
HMaziecton, Pa. 
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HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
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THE ESTEY ORGAN 


THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO., 


MAKERS, DEALERS, 
235 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 
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Picture Frame |.| Fine Art 





ON 


FIRE 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 


Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 


Open fire, close stove 
Burns equally well hard 
Recommended by highest 


THE 
212 2d 


cxmnvenemeassendinassequesisihisiansinpepsenieies 





OPEN STOVE 








$72 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 


WARMING & VENTILATION, 


and warm-air furnace. 
or soft coal or wood. 


Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
end for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


eekman Street, NEW YORK 
School, Hall, and Office 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


THE HEARTH. 


scientific authorities. 


VENTILATING Co, 


FURNITURE, 
The FEARLEss is the 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 


31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 





ROAENS ASK FOR 





ENT FREE. 
Jie History of Wall Sir 


WENGE. OHFCE. 25 IRA... 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N, J. 





outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. | 


E BY ALL DEAL ERY 


ESTERBROOK & CO 


SAMPLES AND pices oy appuicslOM 


FALCON PEN 


Philadelphia for 
| tus 
| and 
|and Rare Chemicals. 


within 3 years, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
ra-| class APPARATUS; for sale 
Kxcellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
inish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
in business. 212 


eS 


Brain and Nerve Food. | 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES relieves Dyspepsia, 


Nervous Debility, and all weaknesses of brain or body, 
and prevents Consumption. 


It has accomplished better 
has. ever sarrocened, for 

T. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 
For sale by druggists. 


ures than any other remedy 


907 
“ci 


a 





Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, tand§ScientijicJuse. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 





ECONOMY CO. CORNER 
Reader’s Ready Rest, 


A Writing-Desk and Bookholder Combined. 
[Patented Feb. 14, 1871.] 


ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY POSITION & SURROUNDING 
Atany Hight or Angle, 
Chair, Sofa, Table, Bed, Berth, Wall, Post, 
or Floor Stand. 
Easily portable, packs in small compass, equally adapt- 
ed to mountain, sea shore, or home ; to deck 
garden, porch, or study ; wherever one .<«°@ 
would read or write at ease. er” 
IT HOLDS THE LARGEST OR SMALLEST BOOK 
A comfort and a corrective to the near-sighted pq 
or the round-shouldered ; a delight to , 
the invalid or indolent. 
SEE FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


ECONOMY CoO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 


Offices, 32 Hawley St. Store, 27 Franklin St. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 





Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 


made to the means of elementary instruction in reacd- 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly 
being introduced into schools everywhere: Circulars, 
giving full description,‘sent free. ' Address or call on 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., 
200 ux (M) Office, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


Journal of Education. 
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Volume X. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 26, 1879. 


Number 10. 
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KING AUTUMN. 
Come not with sudden rage, 
With flying leaves from straining woodlands hurled,— 
No windy conflicts wage: 
Rather with clouds in fleecy phalanx curled 
Come, deeply-musing sage, 
To reign, rich Autumn, o’er a peaceful world! 


Come like the friend we love; 

Like sleep; like evening from the unknown west: 
Our eyes are raised above; 

Far off we see thy skirts in splendor drest, 
Watch where thy footsteps rove, 

What forest depths or glades will please thee best. 


Lo! deep in yonder wood 

A throne of gold through umbrageous linden shines; 
And, drenched in summer’s blood, | 

The chestnut blazes next the tall dark pines; 
The first thy onset stood, 

So won its crimson stains in gorgeous lines. 


Adown this vale thy breath 

Flushes my eheek; I hear thy soft, faint sigh; 
Is it for summer’s death 

Thy sorrow, dove-like, thus would make its cry ? 
Or that thy purple heath 

Ere long itself ’neath winter’s snows must lie ? 


The wheat-fields shake their spears 

Where uplands redden in the sunset glow; 
The valley far below 

Bends as a mighty battle-field appears 
Where thick the poppies blow: 

Glitter o’er yellow furze some joyful tears. 


What streams of amber light 

Pierce my dreams and lead the reapers home! 
’Tis harvest-moon to-night! 

The starry host rides high in Heaven’s blue dome; 
Earth kindles at the sight; 

Now know I Autumn and its joys are come! 


King of a peaceful land, 

We linger charmed where thy corn-crops wave; 
Or, by the brooklet stand, 

And hail thee scatt’ring o’er the year’s ripe grave 
Fruits with a lavish hand, 

The last red rose thy loving care could save, 


Past hours return once more, 

Old voices haunt us by the forest’s side, 
And from th’ Eternal Shore 

Dear forms and faces to remembrance glide: 
We love those days of yore; ° 

Best dost thou to their buried treasures guide. 


Ask, then, ’neath Autumn’s spell, 
What fruits our lives bear as the years grow old ? 
Else harvest rings our knell, 
Base metal, we, when all around is gold: 
Yon dead leaf, as it fell, 
Warned us how soon our working-days are told. 
— Boston Transcript. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


ReFINEMENT.—There is refinement wherever we carry 
it, — not organized refinement, not solidified, fossilized 
refinement, but that indwelling, softening influence 
which it is everybody’s privilege to possess, is chilled 
by no isolation and stifled by no uncouthness of sur- 
roundings. Thought is thought in whatever latitude, 
and books, which are a crystalization of the best in civ- 
ilization, exert their silent influence independent of 
crowds or of desolation. Taken generation after gen- 
eration, there can be little doubt that communities re- 
ceive beneficent influence from the presence of archi- 
tecture and fine habits and scenery; and doubtless a 
people reared in the absence of cornices, frescoes, and 
organs would be pervaded by fewer of the qualities of 
politeness and fine thought than the more highly fa- 
vored are. But to individuals with minds and taste 


and habits of thought already formed, the influence of 
surroundings is not necessarily potent ; we are moulded 
by environment only so far as we allow ourselves to be 
moulded.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


THE PrincieLes or Epucation cannot be formu- 
lated as definitely as those of mathematics, but to deny 
that there is a science of teaching is to deny that any- 
thing can be learned from the experience of the past. 
From age to age education has been modified to meet 


the new wants of each successive advance in social con- 
dition. The child, too, is a variable factor. It is an 
old saying that human nature is the same in all ages 
the world over; but this proverb, despite the wisdom of 
our ancestors, isa fallacy. The child is not plastic clay 
in the hands of the teacher, nor a sheet of blank paper 
to be written upon; on the contrary, it is a bundle of 
inherited tendencies and capacities. The traits of a 
hundred generations of ancestors exist latent in its 
growing brain. Education merely aids development 
and directs tendencies; it cannot create powers, and 


often fails to control them. Teaching must, therefore, 
depend, in a great measure, upon the nature of the child 
to be instructed.—John Swett, in Pacific School Jour. 


THE GERMAN SystEM oF Music.—John Haullah, 
LL.D., the English musician, who has done more to 
popularize music in England than any other man, has 
visited the schools of the Continent, and he says that 


while the system of teaching music in the primary 
schools in Holland is excellent and in Belgium is good, 
the boasted popular system of Germany is worse than 
worthless.— Ez. 


A Bit or Sarcasm. — The Booth Board School 
has closed its austere portals against a depraved young 
hussy of eight, who is not ashamed to hang ornamental 
beads in her ears. The Board holds that it is flying in 
the face of Providence, as girls have ears for no other 
end than being boxed. This is clearly the beginning 
of school-board sumptuary laws, under which the rib- 
bons of female pupils should be replaced by string or 
untanned leather; their hair should be uniformly cut to 
within a quarter-of-an-inch of their heads; and it would 
be well if their teeth could be dyed anice, modest color, 
—say drab, or dirty blue. The stuffs recommended by 
the department are, for girls a good strong sackcloth, 
and for boys a fine tarpaulin.—Funny Folks (Enq). 

Necessity or Puysitcat Epucation.—There is a 
duty which belongs to the teacher to perform, which 
too often is sadly neglected. Every teacher should feel 
it incumbent upon her to educate the bodies as well as 
the minds of her pupils. It is not right that this duty 
should be neglected on the plea that it belongs to the 
parent. The child is sent to school in order to receive 
there a proper education ; and it is just as essential that 
it should receive a physical education as that it should 
receive a mental education. If we hope to see a genera- 
tion of healthy men and women growing up around us, 
we must teach them something more than the three R’s. 
Without exercise, and plenty of it, the muscles of the 
body, any more than the faculties of the mind, will 


never be fully developed. Children, if not held in 
check, will run into the wildest excesses. The teacher, 
then, must observe a moderation, as too much of any- 
thing is as injurious as the lack of it. —.W. Virginia 
Jour. of Ed. 


ScrencE IN THE ScnHoots.—Scientific experiments 
constitute one of the best means of exciting an interest 
and arousing a curiosity among pupils, either by a regu- 
lar class or an occasional experiment. They also afford 
advantages of securing culture and refinement, besides 
the illustrations of scientific principles. Throw the re- 
sponsibility of making apparatus and the explanation of 
experiments upon the pupils, and they will be as busy 
as bees in hunting up materials for apparatus, and in 
investigating the text-books for facts. Their minds 
will be so wholly taken up, so absorbed with the beauti- 
ful and brilliant experiments, and their own explana- 
tions, that they will not have the least possible time to 


vulgarity and profanity. It seems evident, beyond all 
cavil, that if the minds of children could be diverted, in 


a pure and a healthful channel, from the rough and un- 
refined vagabondism so prevalent everywhere, it ought 
to be done, by all means ; and would certainly be a great 
blessing to rising humanity.—J. HZ. Baker, in the Nor- 
mal Teacher. 


SPELLING Rerorm. — Whatever may be thought of 
the need or possibility of amending some of the anoma- 
lies of English spelling, this much must be admitted, — 
that never before have spelling-reformers had as good 
grounds for indulging hope as they have to-day, desper- 
ate still though the hope may be. Another fact like- 
wise must be admitted: The efforts of the past, utterly 
futile as they may seem to the casual observer, have not 
been without very decided effects. The last prominent 
agitation of this question was about twenty years ago. 
The movement died apparently because of its craziness. 
But the agitators of to-day take to themselves no 
little consolation in the contrast between that move- 
ment and the present. Then there was hardly a 
single prominent scholar in linguistics, or in any other 
department, who was not hostile, or at least quite indif- 
ferent to the cause. There was not a prominent news- 
paper that gave the least countenance or encourage- 
ment. By men of learning and influence, spelling- 
reformers were classed, with vegetarians and advocates 
of the bloomer-costume, alike crack-brained or imbecile. 
But now there is not a single etymologist of the least 
prominence in England or America who does not hear- 
tily indorse the cause. To-day the linguistic scholars 
are the agitators and prime movers in the question. 


The prominent newspapers that are avowedly favorable 
to the movement may be counted .by the dozens; and 
there are not a few that seem ready to introduce some 
of the proposed changes; but still “ I dare not” waits 
upon “TIT would.” The literary and scientific scholars 
of the day seem equally favorable. Even legislators and 
the English government have taken up the question, 
have appointed committees to consider what can be 
done, and have received reports invariably favorable, in 
a greater or less degree to orthographic reform.—ZJnter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


The old legend of the fountain of youth has always 
had a fascination about it which has found expression 
in many languages. Perhaps it is not so much youth 
that people want as rest, for when they sigh for youth 
it is simply the freedom of youth that they desire, and 
not its ignorance and foolishness. Dr. Holmes has ex- 
pressed this admirably in one of his humorous poems, 
where the man wished that he were a boy again, and 
when the angel offered to grant him his wish, he stip- 
ulated that he should keep so many of the privileges 
and possessions of his manhood, including his “ boys 
and girls,” that 


‘* The smiling angel dropped his pen, 
‘Why, this will never do! 
The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!’ ”’ 


It is the privileges of youth that we seek without its 
inconveniences, and we cannot make half-bargains in 
that way. We wish to abstract the desirable qualities 
of youth from the whole, and call them by the name of 
the whole. No, it is not youth that we want, or that 
we would take if we could have it, but rest and freedom 
from the incessant/demands of {the pulverizing cares of 








loiter around in idleness, and listen to the street-corner 
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A recent writer in an English magazine suggests that 
the wide-spread and growing skepticism as to immor- 
tality is founded.on the fact that the next world has 
been represented by the Christian religion as a place of 
incessant and unending activity of one kind or another ; 
and that the majority of people are so tired that such a 
prospect offers no attraction to them. They want rest ; 
they want time to breathe, to get their heads above 
water, as it were, and an unconscious state offers to 
chem greater inducements than a heaven of usefulness 
and activity. This, of course, is no logical reason for 
losing faith in immortality, but the popular mind is not 
always logical. Moreover as one of the arguments 
which has been advanced in support of the doctrine, is 
the general desire of the human race for a continued 
life,—the counter-argument is just as good, that if peo- 
ple in general do not desire any more life, that fact is a 
reason for the improbability of its existence. The 
statement of our English critic is, at any rate, a strik- 
ing one, for however little force it may have as to the 
doctrine of immortality, it is certainly true that the 
multitudinous demands of modern life seem to be too 
great for the capacity of the race,—in other words, that 
modern civilization has moved forward faster than man 
has been able to follow in capacity of action, and that 
we are not yet, as it were, acclimated to the times in 
which we live. The same reason has been alleged by 
another writer for the growing melancholy of the cul- 
tivated portion of society,— the want of joyousness 
which he sees everywhere manifesting itself. 

The demands of modern life, especially city life, are 
incessant, and the workers work themselves out long 
before the natural time of decadence, like a mouse in a 
jar of oxygen. It behooves us to take an inventory of 
sources of rest or relaxation which are within easy 
reach. 

First, then, rest must be relaxative, or unbending 
from tension. 
tomed to intense and continued strain, acquire a kind 
of automatic action, even after the instant demand for 


But the minds which are daily accus- 


production is over, which demands something to grind 
on, or they grind on themselves and wear themselves 
out while we are trying to rest. To all students, then, 
reading offers one of the best safety-valves for over- 
active and weary brains. 

But in order to gain the greatest advantage from 
reading, it must be on subjects as far as possible re- 
moved from our daily lives. Itis forgetfulness of these 
that we want. We need to be led away from ourselves. 
Newspapers are the poorest refuge. They are full of the 
clatter and din of the incessant machinery of modern 
life, and of unsolved problems. If it is history that we 
want, let it be the most ancient, and that of lands differ- 
ent in habits and customs from our own. If poetry, the 
lliad and the Odyssey, or some of the exquisite old poems 
of the Hindoo mythology, are like cool forest-shades in 
which we wander, forget the glare of the sunlight out- 
side, and come back as if from another life. There is a 
great feeling of ability to rest in the old cities of Europe, 
partly because they are not laying out new roads, and 
partly because the dates on the tomb-stones show a time 
long before the Pilgrim fathers ceased whitewashing 
the beautiful oak-carving of Canterbury Cathedral. 


But in this country, where even in the cities one has 
to stumble over continually obstructed sidewalks and 
turn out of his way for new roads, there is not much 
chance for mental rest except by shutting our eyes on 
everything modern, and betaking ourselves by an effort 
of will to some time and place at least as far-distant as 
ancient Troy. The history of old civilizations offers a 
wide range. 

The value of novels is the same, though in somewhat 
a less degree, because novels are essentially modern. 
They seem to have been an invention of man to supply 
the needed rest, and should meet with censure only 
when they are used as “steady diet,” and before the 
age when they are needed. An old farmer of my ac- 


vented a new machine that the Lord had not invented 
a new bug to follow it. And it seems in the same way 
that games, novels, and the theater are really an invol- 
untary effort of man to relieve himself from the im- 
mense demands to be made upon the race by modern 
civilization. 

Novels, in like manner as the histories, take us out of 
our own world into an ideal world, and where they do 
not do this they are of no use. Then they are like the 
modern school of poetry, which is so introspective and 
so emotional that it wearies instead of resting in its 
superheated atmosphere. 

The theater, again, is a great escape from the weari- 
ness consequent upon daily drudgery, for the reason 
that it represents life ideally and takes us out of our 
own customary thoughts. It has always been an out- 
growth of civilization, and one of its safeguards; and if 
it has been perverted like the novel, its evil does not 
lie in its own essential nature, but in its abuse. 

In fact, like the princess in the fairy tale, while we are 
all “climbing up the steep, perpendicular hill,” we must 


shut out the multitudinous voices which are continually 
urging us to turn to this side and to that side for de- 
mands upon our strength, each of which seems impera- 
tive. We must stuff our ears, like her, to avoid hear- 
ing them, or all our‘effort will be invain. We all wish 
our “little silver flagon to fill with the magical golden 
water” of the rest and freedom of youth, and this be- 
cause we know that unless we do thus fill our flagons 
we shall be obliged to relinquish all hope of lending 
any hand in the world’s labor. 








COUNTRY JOTTINGS. — (IV.) 


BY 8S. P. BARTLETT. 


We have pleasant visitors, both out-doors and in, oc- 
casionally. The stimulus of contact and association and 
conversation is necessary to a healthful and vigorous 
and happy life. Variety in this way is a good spice of 
life, if it be not spiced too thickly. One gets fresh im- 
pulse to keep the springs sweet, and flowing toward all 
humanity. It is exceedingly well to hear of other peo- 
ple’s plans and methods and experiences, and not be 
narrowed down to one’s own. Here is where Thoreau’s 
channel was so plainly defined as to pain us. With all 
he was, how much more he might have been with a per- 
fectly balanced organism! If he had been as receptive 
and assimilative toward his fellow-men as toward Na 
ture, what volumes he must have written forus! Lesser 
natures than his we see in every-day living, marked in 
meager, narrower outline. In fact, they are little, but 
unswerving, tightly drawn lines in the world: “My 
way is the only way,” being their intent and purpose 
in existence. When this is staked out in small abilities 
and capacities, and the “lines have fallen” in small 
places, we find the impracticable and exasperating town 
and village autocrats, whom position, or possession, or 
“influence,” or lack of “ anybody better,” push into offi- 
cial and executive authority. 

It is here, Heaven knows, the teacher collides with 
the independent and immensely uninstructible and in- 
destructible committee-man, — the life-member and old 
bowlder immovably stranded in the way of growth and 
progress. Often he has coadjutors in official existence, 
landmarks of whom historic reminiscences will be 
handed down to generations following. 

We know that small lots don’t confine this class of 
persons to an obscure existence. Cities have their ful] 
share of such dictators, both in and out of office. They 
often call themselves “self-made men” with exceeding 
pride. Being found everywhere, it is useless to deny 
the genus has its specimen school-teachers, who can 
never know any more because they already know enough, 
and what they do not know is not worth knowing. 
These furnish the cast-iron horribles of institutes and 
conventions, with combative prejudices, and antagonistic 
theories, and chronic hobbies. Wherever found, it nat- 
urally follows they are their own heroes, self-made in- 





quaintance is accustomed to say that man has never in- 


deed, to a cautionary degree. 





But, all created things being inter-dependent, have q 
relative value; and thus, if we cut ourselves off from 
any source of supply, we lose so much, and become so 
far dwarfed, unnatural, imperfect, not to say,—disagree- 
able. Seeing all this is thus, it behooves us to cultivate 
a growth unto whichall things were made to judiciously 
minister. Few of us get the fine juste milieu, I know; 
and yet, that we strive our best toward it is precisely 
what is to make the best of living. 

I confess unto a liking for the hearing of other peo- 
ple’s views and ways of doing things. I think the orig- 
inal rehearsal of an hour’s or day’s experience is much 
more heartsome and happy than the best book, and, col- 
loquially imparted, certainly more practicable. It is in 
this way we become acquainted, more or less, with va- 
rious relishing people, — so to speak, — who have a salt 
and savor which preserves many matters, new and old. 


little folks in this sweet September weather, we com- 
pare, and contrast, and relate, and interchange, advise 
and confer, with mutual delight and benefit. I am not 
above taking tent of what Mrs, W rehearsed to me 
in her graphic way, this morning, as we stood facing the 
broad ocean outlook before her house. 





“See, there,” said she, “there is where my boy took 
his first geography lesson.” 

“ And his mother,” returned I, “made it an object 
lesson ” ? 

“ Precisely,” replied she; ‘I pointed out to him the 
actual land and water ; bade him find me the form of 
the bay, making up into a harbor between its two little 
capes. Then, when he could outline them all by their 
right names, with his outstretched finger, we found the 
pretty green island above; and over there, the small 
quiet gulf, opening from the sea into its basin, whose 
bit of a beach is such a favorite play place. His atten- 
tion was caught in a way that proved lasting. After- 
ward, in the house, I took one of his sister’s little geog- 
raphies, and asked him if he would like to see land and 
ocean,—a bay, and a cape, and an island, and a gulf,— 
upon the map. He was more than willing,—interested. 
So we found our State, which was land ; and the coast, 
the edge of the land bordering the sea; and then we 
found Massachusetts Bay, and out to the Hast, the great 
Atlantic Ocean. That was enough for the time. Then 
I told him we had been studying geography. He 
opened his black eyes at this.” ‘“ Yes,” said I, “ this is 
your second geography lesson. This morning we had 
the first one out before all this, for now you have but a 
picture of it. The picture and the description mean 
ge-og-ra-phy, and there are many more pleasant pictures 
and descriptions which will interest you, and make you 
wiser. We kept up our views afoot, and map-talks,— 
a little every day, — and when in a month’s time he 
went to school, as his teacher said, —‘ He took right 
hold of geography, and has loved it steadily and learned 
steadily.’ ” 

This might be enough of geography, but that I am 
reminded of another little thing which may bear jotting. 

A lady asked me, the other day, what I thought of 
reading by subjects, — of that, by-the-by, I have more 
to say another time, — and went on to tell me she had 
been making practical application of Holmes’s sug- 
gestion in her own family, She began in this wise,— 
by requesting her little daughter of 12, and a very good 
scholar, to oblige her (it was in vacation time) by taking 
her geography and reading the first chapter. The child 
looked up amazed: “ Read my geography /” exclaimed 
she, all but breathless with surprise. The mother as- 
sured the child she was in her sober senses. 

“Well,” cried Lizzie, “I do hope I know my geog- 
raphy!” 

“Did you never read it, Lizzie ?” queried the mother. 

“Why, no; of course not; I get the answers.” 

Her mother begged her, as a personal favor, to sit 
down and read the section, then and there; assuring 
her it all had a connected plan, which she would not 





only discover, but like. Reluctantly the little girl es- 





When my few-miles-away friend drives over with her 
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sayed, with a few heavy sighs; and when she could give 
the subject her attention, instead of her unprecedented 
situation, her interest became gradually awakened. The 
mother gained the point at the first chapter,—of open- 
ing the child’s mind to the conception that her “ geog- 
raphy lesson ” ought not to consist of a string of dis- 
jointed “answers ” to a list of so many questions, — 
this, and nothing more. The next morning she did not 
need urging to read more geography; and now, I will 
venture to say, she reads her lesson in school before 
she picks out the question-answers. Maybe, there are 
no more dreary little crescent pencil-marks ornament- 
ing the pages of her book, up and down, hedging in her 
stereotyped answers. Nay, perhaps she uses some 
thoughts of her own, too, in the class. 

With all its dreamy sweetness and peace, the hazy 
«air is full of light and bloom.” A heap of golden-rod 
lies upon the little table, with some scarlet stalks of 
freshly-broken cardinal flower, and creamy Spiranthes, 
—fragrant, as if it held all the parting breath of sum- 
mer hiding in its wreaths, — with blue asters, and fern 
leaves from the moist hollows. They are proof of a 
happy autumnal walk, at a glance, but they do not tell 
all. We have that in store for by-and-by, when all to- 
gether again we 


“Call to mind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving, 
And of receiving,—the great boon of living.’’ 








VARIETIES. 


— Tricks of the Olden Time. — The practice of shutting the 
teacher out of the schoolroom may be thought by some to have 
an antiquity not much older than the time of our fathers and 
mothers; but Clement of Alexandria, who wrote in the second 
century, says, speaking of certain heretics, ‘“‘ Just as knavish 
boys bar out the teacher, so do these [heretics] shut out from 
their church the prophecies.’’—ENTITY. 


— A young man sent twenty-five cents to a New-York firm 
for the purpose of learning “‘ how to get along without a blot- 
ter in writing,’ and received this answer: ‘‘ Write with a lead 
pencil.””"—Rochester Democrat. 


— Protagoras, B. C. 440, was the first who demanded pay- 
ment for teaching. 


— There was never yet a boy so good that didn’t have an 
overwhelming desire to look for lump-sugar, if he came home 
and found his mother had gone to a neighbor’s to “‘ borry flat- 
irons "—Detroit Free Press. 


— The St. Louis Times-Journal says a commercial traveler 
in that city makes affidavit that the following is a literal copy 
of rules posted in a school-house in the interior of Missouri: 
‘Each pupil is required to make a bow on entering the School- 
House of a morning al so leaving of evening the School Room. 
there shall bee no profane language used in School or on the 
play ground nor there shall be no pin stickin, pinchin, scratch- 
in, nor taggin, nor no fitin, nor no unesery whispering in scool. 
No Pupil shal leave the Scool House without the permission of 
the Teacher. No unesery moving from seat to seat. No fitin 
on the road from or to school, nor no nick-naming. Every pu- 
pill over eight years is subject to these rules and the teacher is 
to make the allowance for all pupils under eight years and en- 
force the rules according. If any scholar brakes these rules 
tha shall be punished by switchen.”’ 


— William H. Maynard, a very able man who stood high in 
his country and his State, once wrote out a speech for the 
Fourth of July, in words of one syllable, save names. His 
strength was very much due to the fact that in thought and 
speech he made it a rule to use as few words as he could, and 
those that were short and clear. 


— A woman in a Kansas Pacific Railroad car, sat facing a 
man who, with one eye, at least, seemed to be staring fixedly 
ather. She became indignant, and said: ‘“‘ Why do you look 
at me so, sir?’? He said that he was not aware of having 
done so; but she insisted. “I beg your pardon, madame; but 
it’s this eye, is it not?” lifting his finger to his left optic. 
Yes, sir; it’s that eye.” ‘Well, madam, that eye won’t do 
youany harm. It’s a glass eye, madam,—only a glass eye. I 
hope you'll excuse it. But, upon my soul, I’m not surprised 
that even a glass eye should feel interested in so pretty a wo- 
man.” The explanation and the compliment combined put 
the Woman in a good humor. 


—“T wonder how the world will get along without me, 
vhen I’m gone ?” said a conceited man. ‘‘ Well,” responded 
‘friend, “I°ll tell you how you can get an idea of it. You 
just go and stick the point of a needle in the ocean and then 
Withdraw it, and see how much it’s been missed !” 

















SCHOOL MANNERS. 


BY WALLACE E. MATHER, MINNESOTA. 


Good manners, although one of the most important 
lessons that a pupil in school should learn from his 
teacher, cannot, in the ordinary use of the term, be 
taught by books and rules. Under the head, however, 
of School Manners, come some things which may more 
easily be formulated. 

First, many pupils have a habit of dragging their 
words in recitation, speaking very slowly and hes- 
itatingly. This is partly from sheer force of cus- 
tom, partly because their knowledge of the subject 
they are speaking of is uncertain and indefinite; and, 
in either case, the recitation drags and is unsatisfactory. 
If such a pupil, or class, with this bad dragging man- 
ner, is, for instance, learning the tables in arithmetic, 
it will take thrice as long to say 2 times 3 are 6, as it 
ought to. Perhaps the best way to meet this is to re- 
quire of them something so simple that their knowl- 
edge cannot be at fault, and then the mere force of habit 
is more easily broken. For instance, with such a class 
in arithmetic, spend three or four minutes at the begin- 
ning of each recitation in simply counting one, two, 
three, right around the class. They know how to count, 
and you can rightly insist that each word of the count 
be spoken promptly, sharply, and without any dragging. 
The game of ‘ Buz’ is admirable practice for quick think- 
ing and speaking in such ways, and might sometimes 
be not improperly introduced into the school-room. 
Asking questions, also, to be answered by the one who 
can answer first,—although it is a poor way, as a rule,— 
may sometimes help in this difficulty. 

Akin to this is the manner of reading snd speaking 
indistinctly and half-audibly. It is due, also, to similar 
causes, and may be met in somewhat the same way. 
Give, for instance, to the pupil, a single easy word to 
be pronounced, and repeat till it is given in a reason- 
ably loud and full tone; then two words, and a short 
sentence, and the reading-lesson will probably go much 
better for a little of such drill. 

Pupils should not be permitted to come to the teacher 
with questions, or to go out of the school-room while a 
class is reciting. Both of these things are necessary, 
but not indiscriminately, at all times. Questions can 
wait without the pupils losing nearly as much as the 
teacher and class would do by the interruption; and 
pupils and teacher should have a respect for recitation 
time as something too valuable to be disturbed short of 
a necessity. 

The manner of coming and going of a class, to and 
from a recitation, is worth attention. It seems as 
though it were unnecessary to use half-a-dozen signals, 
and require half of the class to march to the back of the 
room, that they may come out in the same ranks as the 
other half, in order to get a set of pupils properly to 
their recitation-place. It looks better, and is better, if 
each one can come directly from his seat on the simple 
announcement that his class is called, and this should 
be tried to a reasonable extent; but formality is far 
better than confusion, and indeed a certain amount of 
drill in mere forms may often be helpful to the orderli- 
ness of the school in all its work. Precision, standing 
erect in class, speaking distinctly, doing certain things 
exactly and at an exact time, helps to clearness of thought 
and precision and exactness of speech ; for the same qual- 
ities are called into play in either case, and the boy 
who is a slouch in the manner of his body will be apt 


to be a slouch in the manner of his mind. Disorderly 
manners of any sort, whispering that disturbs, noise 
not inevitable, — it is right these should be ruled out; 
it is better if they can be crowded out. The quiet of a 
school-room should, of course, be the quiet of activity, 
not of inaction. Children should not be expected to sit 
still and do nothing; but it is a mark of the highest 
skill on the teacher’s part to keep a school thoroughly 
well occupied all the time. 
Apropos of school manners. I found one quaint cus- 
tom in one of the schools under my supervision, a coun- 








try district, where the pupils were nearly, or quite all, 


Norwegians, and most of them quite small children. 
When school closed at night, they gathered round the 
teacher’s desk and bade him good-bye, shaking hands 
with him in a most serious way. One or two ventured 
to offer me the same courtesy, and the rest, seeing it, 
all came back and gathered round with eager faces and 
outstretched hands to say good-bye to me, also. It was 
decidedly not like the manners and customs of Young 
America, but was quite delightful for its old-fashioned 
quaintness. 








A STUDY OF HISTORY.— (IL) 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Suppose a school the grade of an imperfectly-arranged 
grammar, necessarily crowded from the intermediate 
room, and with little time or money for other historical 
text-books than the compendium of the United States. 
By management, the teacher secured fifteen minutes of 
the forenoon, which were filled by a little lecture upon 
a period of English history. A century was usually a 
week’s study, and the twelve weeks of the term were 
expected to give a complete outline from early England 
to our own time. The exercise was very informal. At 
the stroke of the bell the school put aside books and 
listened, with permission to take notes and ask ques- 
tions. It was advised to consult cyclopedias, and other 
books to assist me; and the talk was impressed by jot- 
tings on the teacher’s board, allowed to remain through 
the week for review, reference, and dates. The work 
done was of course sketchy, but my only attempt was a 
series of social and historical pictures, for a background 
to reading. The matter given is the blackboard work 
of a week; the period, the eventful fifteenth century. 


HENRY Iv.: 1399. 
Son of John of Gaunt. ** Harry Hotspur.”’ 


Who was John of Gaunt ? (4th Otterburn ; 
son Edward IIT.) Douglass ; 
Who was third son ? Glendower. 


Were any heirs of that house| Shrewsbury. 1403. 


alive ? Lollards. 1401. 
Insurrections. Lord Cobham. 
HENRY V. 
What sort of young man was | Agincourt. 
Henry V. ? Troyes. 


Invasion of France ; why ? Queen Katharine. 1422. 


Harfleur. 1415. 
HENRY VI. 


How old was he when Henry | The first battle was St. Albans. 

V. died ? between whom ? 
Who were his guardians ? Who conquered ? 
Could they hold France ? How did he treat the King ? 
Did Henry have trouble ? Did it lead to a real peace ? 
Whom did he marry ? What was the next battle ? 
Henry’s character. Who conquered in this ? 
Margaret’s character. What became of the Duke of 
What powerful family did not | York? 

like her? (York.) This was in what time of the 
They were the heirs of whom ? ear ? 
What did all this lead to ? Of what year ? 
How long did the Wars of the | A few weeks after, who march- 
Roses last ? ed to London ? 
Why was the war so called ? Who was he, and how old ? 
How many battles ? Who made him king ? 
What was the first battle ? What is he called ? 
What was the last battle ? 
What about the old nobility of 
England ? 

EDWARD IV. 


Of York or Lancaster ? Elizabeth Woodville. 

What great nobleman aided | Earl of Warwick. 

him ? Barnet, 1471. 

What was the great ear! called? | Prince Edward’s murder. 

How many followers had he ? | Queen Margaret. 

Was any nobleman so rich as | Edward’s peace. 

he ? Duke of Gloucester. 

London in his time: The two little princes. 

Streets; Furniture; | The king’s death, 

Lamps; Floors; His death-bed fears. 

Houses; Lord Protector and the princes. 

Edward’s court. Their murder, 

His popularity. 

Queen Margaret: 

Her father; 

Her poverty; 

Her energy. 
RICHARD II.: 1482. 


How long did he reign ? 
Henry Tudor. Why Tudor? 


His character. 
Queen Anne. 


The Stuarts of Scotland. Bosworth. 

HENRY VII. 
Whom did he marry ? 1492. 
What did the wedding end? | His Spanish match. 


What was Henry’s character ? | Prince Arthur’s death. 
Perkin Warbeck. 1509. 

Last Earl of Warwick. 
In the next paper will be presented uncorrected speci- 
mens of themes required of all the pupils during a part 








of Friday afternoon, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. C. H. Petree, Hanover, N. H. 








— An anonymous correspondent asks “the dest geo- 
metrical method for tri-secting an oblique angle.” If 
the writer will send us any satisfactory method we 
shall be pleased to publish it. 

— “Elementary ” will find, on closer examination, 
that he cannot get the exact measure of a quadrant in 
the way he proposes. If so, the problem of squaring 
the circle would be solved. 

— A correspondent wishes to know the best method 
of explaining the L. C. M. and the G.C. D. Shall we 


hear from some of our teachers on the subject ? a 
— Ep. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 127.—Given z? ie at fi) 
to find z and y M. D. 
Multiply (2) by 2, 2ay + 2(2+y) = 38 «. .«(& 
(+3), @+y+@+y)=156 . . (4) 
Completing square by adding } to each side, 
(2@+y)?+(a@ty+t=* - - (6) 


Ex. sq. root of (5), z-+y+4= 4 - - (6) 
Whence, ety= 4% .. (7) 
(2) — (7), ay=as 37°. ..@) 
(7), w+ 2eyt+y?=144 . . (9) 
(9) — 4(8), 2?—2layt+y=— 36 . . (10) 
Ex. sq. root of (10), z—y= 6 . (11) 
(7)+(11), 2%=—18, «z= 9 

(7)—(11), w= 6 ys 8 

G. H. Harvitt. 





PROBLEM 130.—Suppose, while drilling a class under the 
usual rule for compound subtraction, you should unwittingly 
give the following problem, what would you do about it ? 

mi. Sur. rd. yd. jt. in. 








From 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Take 7 39 5 1 5 
1 


Ans. 
Borrow 1 mile, == 8 fur. Leave 7 fur. of it over fur- 
longs column, and carry 1 fur., = 40 rds., to rods column. 
Leave 39 rds. over rods column, but carry 1 rd., = 5} 
yds. Leave 5 yds. in yards column, and carry 4 yd., 
—1} ft., to feet column. Leave 1 ft. there and carry 
4 ft., = 6 in., to inches column. Now inches column 
is the only one where minuend number exceeds subtra- 
hend. 6 in.—5in. 1 in., Ans. Incoa. 


I should use such an example as this to demonstrate 
to’ my pupils the clumsiness of “long measure.” I 
should reduce both minuend and subtrahend to metric 
units, and show the immense superiority of that sys- 
tem over the one now in use. 


Harvard College, 1879. Water Hoxie. 





PROBLEM 132.—When gold is quoted at 103 and silver at 88, 
compared with greenbacks as a standard, what is gold worth 
compared with silver as a standard ? J. 

By conditions, 
$1.00 gold = $1.03 greenbacks ; 
$1.00 silver = $0.88 greenbacks ; 
$1.00 greenbacks = $11, gold ; 
$1.00 greenback = $ }, silver. 
. $y4_ gold = $ ¥, silver; 
$8,800 gold —= $10,300 silver ; 
$88 gold — $103 silver; 
. $1.00 gold=$1.17 J, silver; which is what gold 
is worth compared with silver. Q.E.D. Incoe. 


ee 


PROBLEMS. 


Prostem 135.—If 12 oxen eat 3} acres of grass and 
its growth, in 4 weeks, and 21 oxen eat 10 acres in 9 
weeks, how mind acres will be required to pasture 36 

e 


oxen 18 weeks, the grass growing uniformly ? 
G. H. Harviwt. 


Prosiem 136. 2?-+2V zy =10. 


ty zy = 20. WwW. E. B. 








Ww Teachers should send for Tur Journa’s New Pre- 
mium List for Agents. 
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THE SILENT TOWER. 


BY GEO. W. BUNGAY, 


“Dr. John Hall’s people refrained from hanging a bell in the tower of 
their church, on the corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-fifth street, and 
would not even suffer the clock to strike, lest the patients in St. Luke’s 
Hospital , opposite, should be disturbed.—Christian Union, N. Y. City. 

It rises in silence and splendor, 
In the light of the smiling day; 

The lesson is touching and tender 
To the sufferers over the way. 


It points to the bells that are ringing 
In heaven, unheard here below; 
Where the choir celestial is singing, 
Near the throne that is whiter than snow. 


The music of silence is sweeter 
Than the ringing of bejls in towers; 
It chords with the cadence whose meter 
Is sweet as the wind-harp in flowers. 


By the couches whose patients are sleeping 
And dreaming of visions above, 

Two angels their vigils are keeping, 
One is Mercy, the other is Love. 


Not even the clock that’s revealing 
The passing away of the hour, 

Can disturb, with dolorous pealing,— 
Since Love struck it dumb in the tower. 








SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 





[Editorial Note from the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 
CORRECTED SPELLINGS. 


The spelling-reform, in the slang of the times, is ‘‘ boom- 
ing.”’ The New York Independent recently announced its 
purchase of special type, in order to print the new spelling ar- 
ticles from eminent philologists. Nearly a score of papers, 
great and small, have adopted more or less of the .changes. 
Prominent among these is the Utica Morning Herald, one of 
the leading dailies of central New York. Reformers esteem 
the list below, which was prepared by the Hon. Joseph Medill 
for the type-setters on the Chicago Tribune, and went into 
effect in the daily for Sept. 2, 1879, as the most important step 
yet taken: 

Hereafter spell certain words appearing in the Tribune as 
follows: 

Omit ue in demagog, catalog, pedagog, synagog, dialog, dec- 
alog, and other words ending in “‘ logue’’ and ‘‘ gogue.”’ 

Omit the superfluous me in program, gram. 

Omit the second m in dilemma (dilema). 

Omit the superfluous ¢e in cigaret, etiquet, parquet, coquet, 
and all similar words, except Gazette when it is used as the 
name of a newspaper. 

Spell definit in all its forms without the final e, thus: defin- 
it—ly—ness; indefinit—ly—ness, 

Spell infinit without the final e ; also, infinit—ly—ness. 
Omit final e in hypocrit, favorit; also, opposit—ly—ness and 
apposit—ly—ness. 

In words ending in ‘lessness,’”’ drop one s from “ less’’; 
viz., carelesness, thanklesness, etc. 

Omit the fourth s in assassin (assasin), and other forms of 
the word. 

Spell somerset, not somersault. 

Spell cafion with a Spanish 7, or spell it canyon. 

Change ph tof in fantom, fantasm, and all other forms of 
the word; also in fonetic—s—al, fonograft, orthografy, alfabet, 
digraf, difthong. 

Pamflets discussing and explaining the subject can be had 
from the general office of the Spelling Reform Association, 


6, 7, and 8, No. 32 Hawley street, Boston.—Advertiser. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 
SEPTEMBER 25. 
Treaty between Poland and Prussia, 1793. Meeting of the 
emperors of jFrance and Russia, at Stuttgart, 1857. The be- 
sieged residency at Lucknow relieved by Sir Henry Have- 
lock, 1857. 
SEPTEMBER 26. 

General Howe takes possession of Philadelphia, 1777. In- 
vasion of Germany by France, 1815. The Holy Alliance, 1815, 
treaty between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in which the a 
contracting parties declared their resolution of taking for their 
sole guide the precepts of the holy religion of Christ, their Sav- 
iour. Subsequent events seemed to indicate that this mys- 
tical alliance was formed for very different purposes. Louis 
Napoleon takes his seat in the National Assembly as represen- 
tative for Paris, 1848. A grand national council of the Turk- 
ish nations insists on the evacuation of the principalities of 
Russia, 1853. Battle of Balaclava (Crimea), 1854. 


SEPTEMBER 27. 

Battle of Tinchebrai, 1106, which decided the destiny of the 
dukedom of Normandy; its unfortunate ruler, Robert, being 
taken prisoner and lodged in Cardiff Castle, where he died in 
1135. Telegraphic communication established between France 
and England, 1851. 

SEPTEMBER 28. 

Dissolution of the Spanish Cortes, 1823. War declared by 
Russia against Persia, 1826. The Hungarian Diet appointed 
; Das wacry government under Kossuth and Count Betthyani, 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

Michaelmas Day; celebrated as the feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels in the churches of Rome and England. Pompey 
the Great, having fled to pt, was assassinated, B. C 





. C., 48. 
Final collapse of the ‘‘South Sea Bubble,” 1720.’ Death of 


Marshal St. Arnaud, the French commander-in-chief in jhe 
Crimea, 1854. The Russians defeated by the French in a cay- 
alry action at Eupatoria, 1855. 

SEPTEMBER 30. 

Transfer of the crown of England from the House of Planta. 
genet to that of Lancaster, Robert II. being compelled to resign, 
in favor of Henry of Bolinbfoke, 1399. General Harmar defeate, 
in Indiana, 1790. Napoleon Bonaparte signed a treaty of peace 
with the United States, 1800. Papal bull issued establishing a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, 1850. Queen Isabella 
of Spain flees to France, 1868. Birth of Robert, Lord Clive, iy 
1725, termed by Lord Chatham “a heaven-born general.”’ He 
first distinguished himself at the storming of Devicottah, and 
put the seal to his reputation by the capture and subsequent 
defence of Arcot, in 1751. He was made governor of Benga! 
in 1764, finally returning to England, where he died by his owy, 
hand in 1774, Clive is considered the founder of the British 
Empire in India; the justice of jthe measures he adopted to 
accomplish that end are more than doubtful. 


OCTOBER 1. 

Major Andre hanged by order of Washington, as a spy, 1780, 
The whole island of Ceylon reduced to subjection by the Brit- 
ish, 1795, Defeat of the Neapolitans by Garibaldi at Volturno, 
1860. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Hemacite. — Dr. Dibble, of Elizabeth (according to the Iron 
Age), finds that when bullock’s blood is mixed with certain finely 
comminuted mineral of vegetable substances, singly or in com- 
bination, and the substances so obtained reduced to adry powder, 
such powder could, by subjecting it to a powerful chemical and 
mechanical action simultaneously, be moulded into a great vari- 
ety of useful and ornamental articles, which would possess 
qualities of beauty, strength, finish, and durability, together 
with a decided sharpness of outline. Many articles now made 
of hard rubber and kindred compounds are manufactured from 
the new material. 


Dr. Henry Draper. — At a meeting of the Physical Society, 
held in London, Dr. Draper read his paper on the discovery of 
oxygen in the sun by bright lines in the solar spectrum. 
Among the various criticisms is the following: ‘To us it 
seems that, if such evidence as Professor Draper has attained 
is rejected, hardly any spectroscopic evidence can suffice to 
prove the existence of an element in the sun. We certainly 
have not stronger evidence in the case of sodium of magnesium, 
elements which every physicist regards as present in the sun, 
than Professor Draper has obtained in the case of oxygen.” 
These researches were also presented before the astronomical 
society, a few days previous. Dr. Draper has since returned 
to this country. 


Quantitative Analysis of White Light. —One of the latest 
(No. XVIL.) of the International Scientific Series is, ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Chromatics, with Applications to Art and Industry,’’ by 
Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College. Among the vari- 
ous researches of this distinguished American physicist, is his 
analysis of white light. He divides the spectrum into twelve 
parts, and, multiplying the space occupied by each part by the 
relative luminous intensity, he obtains the following numbers: 
Red 54, orange-red 140, pure orange 80, orange yellow 114, 
yellow 54, greenish-yellow 206, yellowish-green 121, green 
and greenish-blue 134, Prussian blue 32, blue 40, violet ap- 
proaching to ultra maroon 20, pure violet 3. Hence the quan- 
tity of light in the so-called warm colors is three times greater 
than that in the cold colors. This division of the spectrum 
does not seem to rest upon any demonstrable basis, and the 
author has not been guided by the spectral lines. Still, this is 
a decided advance in the line of physics, for it attempts the 
simplification of the general expression, “‘ light,’’ and many 
interesting facts will be deduced from the significant figures 
obtained by Professor Rood. 


— A monument to the discoverer of photography, Nicephore 
Niepce, who preceded Daguerre in his experiments on photog- 
raphy, is to have a monument erected to his memory, at his 
native town, Chalon-sur-Saéne, France. The funds are to be 
raised by international subscription. M. B. 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly (Oct.) 
Burns, and Scotch Song before Him; by J. C. Shairp. 
Socialism in Germany; by W. Brown. 

The Eclectic Magazine (Oct.) 
The Study of the Classics; by Alexander Bain. 
Influence of the Mind on the Body. 

Catholic World (Oct.) 

The Religion of Nature. 
Winchester School and Scholars. 

Lippincott’s Magazine (Oct.) 
The Study of English in Germany; by H. M. Kennedy. 
The Buried Wealth of South Jersey; by E. B. Duffey. 

Scribner’s Monthly (Oct.) 
Edison’s Inventions (illus.) III. The System of Fast Teleg- 
raphy; by E. M. Fox. 





English Spelling and Spelling Reform II.; by I. R. Lounsbury. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





ECCENTRICITIES OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Rey. Dr. E. Wentworth, for many years a seminary teacher 
and college professor and president, a warm advocate for the 
reconstruction of the English alphabet to make the symbols to 
the eye correspond with the sounds to ear, recently sent the 
following to the Troy Times, suggested by the statement in 
THE JOURNAL that some one had “‘ found thirty different ways 
for spelling the word ‘ erysipelas.”’ 

The English language has one ¢ and four substitutes for t ; 
namely, ct.as in ‘ctesiphon’; pt as in ‘ Ptolemy’; phth as in 
‘phthisic’; th as in ‘Thomas.’ It has also a (long) and ten 
substitutes fora; namely, ai as in ‘vain’; ay as in ‘ray’; 
eigh as in ‘eight’; eig as in ‘ reign’; ey as in ‘they’; aig as in 
‘campaign’; e a8 in the third syllable of ‘ Allegheny’; au as 
in ‘gauge’; ao as in ‘gaol’; aigh asin ‘ Laight.’ Combining 
the five t’s and the eleven a’s, we have fifty-five different ways 
of spelling the first syllable of the very common word ‘ tailor’ or 
‘Taylor.’ The last syllable may be spelled lar, ler, lir, lor, 
lur, lyr, larr, lerr, lirr, lorr, lurr, lyrr, lar, ler, lir, lor, llur, 
lyr, Warr, Uerr, Uirr, Uorr, Uurr, lyrr, lour, leur, laer,—in all, 
twenty-seven ways, which, combined with the fifty-five ways 
of spelling the first syllable, give fourteen hundred and eighty- 
five different ways of spelling the name of the knight of the 
needle, the goose, and the shears. 


—--+oo- - — 


REVIEWS IN CLASSICAL STUDY. 


In the very able article on ** Admission to College by Certifi- 
cate,’ by Prof. John K. Lord, of Dartmouth College, published 
in THE JOURNAL this week, there is one paragraph that needs 
to be compared with some other views that have at different 
times appeared in this paper: 

“A knowledge of Caesar, or Virgil, or Homer, as special 
subjects, is not what the colleges need, but a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages gained by reading these and other 
authors. And it makes little difference whether a student on 
entering college can recall the words so as to construe easily a 
passage in one of these authors, because he has read it before; 
but it makes a great difference whether he has sufficient com- 
mand of the language, as language, to read any passage with 
reasonable study. The study of subjects, as wholes, is thus 
made possible. Provision need no longer be made by forced 
reviews for examinations on special topics. A teacher who 
looks forward to sending his pupils on certificate, can arrange 
his course without the drag of final, complete reviews. e 
takes up the authors in Latin and Greek in the order that is 
most advantageous, finishes each in its turn, and with the 
knowledge of the language, not merely of the author, thus ac- 
quired, goes on to fuller study. There is no retracing the 
steps, no swinging round a circle ; work done is done; both 
scope and method are broadened. The vicious principle of 
cramming is avoided, and a schedule may be followed which, 
making due provision for timely review and strict examina- 
tion, works steadily forward, with no return upon itself.’’ 

The views.here expressed have a bearing on the whole ques- 
tion of the importance to be attached to reviews in classical 
study. Prof. Lord speaks here, near the close of the paragraph, 
of “due provision for timely review and strict examination.”’ 
But it is difficult to see what such review and examination 
would be in view of all that he had said previously. No review, 
it is intimated, is needed of sufficient thoroughness to enable 
the pupil to read with facility any portion of an author because 
he has had it before. But this is in direct contravention of 
the views and practice of many of the most eminent and suc- 
cessful teachers of the past, and it will be questioned by many 
also of the present time. Professor Lord speaks of reviews as 
though the only object of them had been to prepare for college 
examination, But was the practice of reviewing an author 
until he could be read with readiness and facility, at first sug- 
gested and adopted only asa means of getting into college ? 
Was it not rather adopted because it was an excellent thing 
in itself ? 

Itis true that many astudent has been spurred to the thorough 
mastery of an author by the prospect of a coming examination. 
But he was only doing what he would willingly have done for 
its own sake, if he had been inspired by the spirit which has 
actuated some of the best scholars and writers of all ages. 
This spirit inspired the ancient Romans in their study of the 
Greek authors. Horace was illustrating it when he said, in 


the first Epistle to Lollius, ' 


“'Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Prenesti relegi.”’ 


noon, longitude of Greenwich, with a force that would send it 


rikai’ that at eighteen he knew no Greek worth mentioning, 


hearing, he determined to go again over the ground he had 
covered, under the guidance of his own feelings. He did so, 
but at first without satisfaction. Presently he chanced upon 


studying this work he made it a rule never to begin a section 
without reperusing the preceding one, nor a chapter or book 
without going over the preceding chapter or book a second 


of this repetition ? That after then undertaking Homer, 
whom he found too hard, he returned to Zenophon and read 
all his works, except the Memorabilia, four times in four 
months.”’ 
Professor White, I believe, gave this example as one emi- 
nently worthy of imitation. But where is the proper place to 
begin the imitation, unless in the preparatory schools? Is it 
proper to hold up such examples as worthy of imitation toa 
class reading Virgil or Cesar? I know it has been done by 
teachers, who have afterward expressed the highest satisfac- 
tion with the results. 
My object in this note has been to show that there are two 
sides to this question about reviews, and that it will need a more 
thorough and radical presentation before it can be determined 
with certainty what course would be most promotive of sound 
classical learning. R. L. PERKINS. 
Boston, Sept. 12, 1879. 


——__*00——_ 


DISINTERESTEDNESS IN ANIMALS. 


Prof. Burt. G. Wilder, of Cornell, gave two curious instan- 
ces of apparent disinterestedness among animals, for the truth 
of both of which he vouched. He spoke, in substance, as 
follows: 


Some army mules, which had been in the habit of feeding 
on the parade-ground at Pensacola, were suddenly cut off from 
it by fencing and gates, the gates having a ball and chain ar- 
rangement. For some days the mules remained shut out; but 
one day they went to one of the gates, and the leader put his 
head over the Fag dropped his lower jaw, held it firmly, and 
then backed off, thus opening the gate. He then held it open 
until all the other mules had passed through. The last one, 
in order to admit the gate-opener, stopped just inside, and, 
backing against the gate, held it open until the leader had 
passed through. All then proceeded to graze. The other in- 
stance was of a cat and a Newfoundland dog, both owned by 
Professor Wilder. One morning he saw the dog busy with re- 
moving, by his mouth, a number of burrs which were on the 
cat’s tail, and which were evidently causing her much uneasi- 
ness. This was the more remarkable because the dog had 
been very much averse to touching burrs, even when he got 
them on himself, and almost always waited for some person 
to remove them from his skin. Oneof the burrs was very per- 
sistent, and the dog, in his efforts to remove it, lifted the cat 
from the ground by the tail. He then put one paw on her 
tail, between the burr and the body, and with this leverage 
succeeded in removing the burr. 





QUESTION DRAWER. 


This department is opened for the benefit of our readers 
who wish to ask or answer questions. The answers will be 
given as speedily as time and space will allow. Make your in- 
quiries brief, clear, and pointed, and we will try to make 
the answers correspond. By this means we hope to meet 
many of the practical wants of our readers.—ED. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 

In Reed and Kellogg’s Lessons in English (higher), page 38, 
is the sentence, ‘‘ The Delta of the Mississippi was once at St. 
Louis.’’ I would like to know the authority for that state- 
ment, and where found. F. E. C. 
Ans.—Lyell’s Manual of Elementary Geology, and Le Comte’s 
Elements of Geology are in hand, but neither treats of the Missis- 
sippi’s delta as extending inland to a great distance. While 
the alluvium of the Great Basin of the Mississippi is of fluvia- 
tile formation, it is not necessarily of the delta formation. 
While citing Lyell and Le Comte, we will also refer our in- 
quirer to Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States, Vol. II., 
chap. 54, and Thomassy’s Géologie Pratique de la Louisiane, 
for full information on the delta question. 


ASTRONOMICAL PROBLEMS. 


1. What is the astronomical time corresponding to one min- 
ute past noon on Jan. 1, civil time ? 

2. What is the civil time corresponding to Jan. 1d. 23h. 59m., 
astronomical time ? 

3. A man was born July 10, B. C. 26, and died May 6, A. D. 
How many days old was he ? 

4, Suppose a cannon-ball to be fired from latitude 42° 22’ at 





“While you, great Lollius, declaim at Rome, I, at Preneste, 
have reperused the writer of the Trojan war.”’ 

Cicero was illustrating it when he said, 
over and over again.” 

I have recently quoted, in another communication, what 
seemed to me the most important paragraph in the articles on | 
“Greek and Latin at Sight,” by Professor White, of Harvard 
College, published in Tue JoURNAL last year. But it has a! 
more important relation to the subject now considered than it 
has had before, and I refer to it again: 


directly south as a satellite of the earth with a motion of one 
degree a minute : over what point on the earth would it be 
‘TI have read Plato in two hours from the start ? In three hours ? In five hours ? 


the first revolution ? the second ? third ? and so on. 


5. What would be its path, traced on a terrestrial globe, for 


6. When would it return to its starting-point ? 
WALTER Hoxie. 


NEW SPELLINGS OF ARITHMETIC, 


and that dissatisfied with the progress which he was making 
in his studies in general, with the professors whom he was 





**Wyttenbach says in his preface to his ‘Eklogai Histo-|mic, arithemick, aremhatic, arithemic, arithmatic, aritmtic, 


arithmetiace, arithmac, aritmetic, arithimac. ® 


MATHEMATICAL CHARTS, 
Name a mathematical chart for primary rooms. 


Ans.—Walton’s Charts, published by Henry Ware & Co., 


the Memorabilia, and became interested in it. In reading and| and Grube’s Charts, copyrighted by A. D. Small, Salem, Mass, 


BOTANY, GEOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY. 
What text-books in botany, geology, and physiology, are suit- 


time: and finally, after having finished the work in this man-| 4le for students of about fifteen years to complete, as a regu- 
ner, he read the whole again in course. What was the effect |/@r study, in one term of ten weeks? They have already had 


object-lessons in each, and are well-advanced for that age. 
NEBRASKA. 
Ans,.—Steele’s text-books, published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, will meet the case, 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

Will you please name in Tue JOURNAL the best medium- 
sized book on the history and science of education, giving price 
and publisher. A. 

Ans.—The history and science of education can best be ob- 
tained in Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 28 
vols. octavo, price $4.50 per volume. We know of no single 
work of medium size which treats of so comprehensive a subject, 
Francis Adams’ Free Schools of the United States, an octavo 
of 309 pages, price $1.75, is the most valuable history of the 
American system of schools; and The Philosophy of Education, 
or Pedagogics as a System, by Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, trans- 
lated by Anna C. Brackett, is one of the most valuable works 
on the science of education. It is published by Gray, Baker 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo., octavo edition, in paper, price 25 cents, 
148 pages. Phelps’ Teachers’ Hand-book, Johonnot’s Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Teaching, or Brooks’ Normal Methods of 
Teaching, mentioned in THz JOURNAL of Sept. 18, may meet 
your wants. 


THE SOUTH. 

What are the best sources of information in regard to the 
present condition of the South, politically and industrially, 
and its history since the war ? 

Ans.—The U. S. census of 1870 gives the latest reliable data 
as to the condition of the Southern States as a whole. The 
report of the Bureau of Education, General Eaton, Commis- 
sioner, Washington, 1876, and the report of 1877, now in 
press, gives the educational condition of all these States. We 
know of no reliable work which treats of the political and in- 
dustrial history of the South since the war. A series of 
letters on ‘‘ The Great South’’ appeared in Scribner’s Maya- 
zine, but not in book form. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
‘‘H. T.,’? of Alabama, in his article on ‘‘ Teaching Latin 
and Greek,’’ recommends methods followed ‘‘ by Mr. ag in 
his Latin grammar.’ Since thenI have found it impossible to 
find any such book. Can you, or ‘‘ H. T.’’ inform me where, 
when, or by whom, Key’s Latin Grammar was published ? 
Ans.—T. Hewitt Key’s Short Latin Grammar is published 
by Bell and Daldy, London, and is sold for 3s. 6d. It can 
probably be obtained through W. Small, Boston, for $1.50, 
duty paid. 
STIMULANTS. 


Mention some small book or pamphlet treating of the phys- 

ical effects of tobacco and strong drink. I want some reliable 

statements that I can reproduce in conversations with my 
A. 


pupils, 

Ans.—Several books have been recently published in Eng- 
land on the subject of alcohol and its effects. The principal 
ones were written by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., a distin- 
guished physician, who has had a powerful agency in educating 
the public mind on the subject. We have five of these books, 
with the following titles: On Alcohol: A Course of Six Cantos 
Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts. This book 
reached its 24th thousand in 1878, an evidence of its popular- 
ity. London and New York: Publishers, Macmillan & Co. 
Price 1s. 6d. Dialogues on Drink: a most interesting volume, 
and one of great practical value; 12mo, 187 p., cloth; price 
not to exceed 3s. Diseases of Modern Life ; 520 pages, 8vo, 6s. 
The Action of Alcohol on the Mind, and Results of Researches 
on Alcohol; Pp. T7, 1s. 6d. The Temperance Lesson Book : 
A Series of Short Lessons on Alcohol and Its Action on the 
Body ; for families and schools; 275 pp., 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The last four are published by W. Tweedie & Co., 337 Strand, 
London, and may be ordered through MacMillan & Co., New 
York, or W. Small, Boston. 


THE VOICE. 
What is the best work on The Voice ? CAL. 


Ans.—The Philosophy of the Human Voice, by Dr. Rush, is 
a standard work, and one of the very best for a good under- 
standing of the voice, its physiological history, together with 
principles by which intelligent criticism may be made in the 
art of elocution. This work has reached its seventh edition, 
and is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia; sold 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

— Mrs. Finch, of Red Bank, N. J., sends us copies of com- 
positions upon the subjects “‘ Person, Plant, Place,’ by two of 





You may like to know in how many ways arithmetic was re-| her pupils. Both are excellent, and illustrate the value of the 


cently spelled in a written examination: Arithmetic, arithen- 


plan, but we have not space to publish them. 
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THE WEEK. 


— General Grant arrived at San Francisco on Saturday even- 
ing, and was the recipient of an enthusiastic welcome. Busi- 
ness was generally suspended and the streets through which 
the General and party passed were densely thronged. On land- 
ing a speech of welcome was made by the mayor of the city, 
the ex-President briefly responding. 

— Mr. Tibbles, the Indians’-rights defender, states that 
Standing Bear, the chief of the Ponca tribe, whose grievances 
are to be made the test case, has been kidnapped. Mr. Tibbles 
is on the trail in search of him. 

— The Governor of New Mexico informs the Government 
that the Indians are committing horrible atrocities in Grant 
county. Assistance is asked for. 

— English merchants are making large purchases of Amer- 
ican cloths to supply the markets of the East Indies. 

— Outrages by some of the strikers at Fall River continue. 

— Prices of grain advanced rapidly last week, and business 
circles in the Western cities were greatly excited. 

— Austria.— A despatch says an imperial decree summons 
the members of the Reichsatg to meet on the 7th of October. 

— Afghanistan.—The rebellion is spreading in Afghanistan. 
A holy war is being preached. An outbreak has occurred at 
Herat; the garrison plundered and burned the governor’s 
house, and murdered the commanding general. A brother of 
the Ameer is suspected of instigating the outrage. The rebels 
are preparing to make a stubborn resistance at Cabul. 

— Burmah.— England is threatened with more serious 
trouble with the Burmese. The British representative at 
Mandalay is preparing to leave. 

~— England.—The English labor troubles are increasing, and 
in many of the manufacturing towns work has entirely ceased, 
while in others the short-time rule has been adopted. 

— India.—The despatches from India tell horrible stories of 
the ravages of the famine in Cashmere. It is rumored that 
boat-loads of famine-stricken people were taken out into the 
lake and drowned. 

— Rome. — Negotiations with Germany are abruptly termi- 
nated, and the Falk laws will remain intact. 

— Russia. — More incendiary fires are reported,—the town 
of Serfuchoff and city of Kiev being nearly destroyed; many 
lives were lost. General Kauffman is to return to Turkistan. 

— South America.—A ministerial crisis has occurred in the 
Argentine Republic, the ministers of the interior, foreign af- 
fairs, and justice having resigned their portfolios. 

— South Africa. — The British commander announces that 
he has signed terms of peace with all the Zulu chiefs. Cety- 


wayo is to be taken to Cape Town as a State prisoner, to await 
the Queen’s pleasure. 


-10/of conduct and the few words spoken wisely, in a two 


-|and turn ordinary brains. 


THERE is an anny on foot in Chie to establish 


a first-class weekly educational journal. Mr. Vaile is 


at the. head of the movement. 








We have to thank the subscribers and readers of ‘Tur 
JouRNAL for their good words, and on these, more than 
on any other agency, our subscription-list depends. 
The increase of our list this autumn is a manifest result 
of a strong and growing friendship and support to our 
publications. He does well who scatters educational 
intelligence among the people, and his profession will 
reap the benefits of his service. 





GENERAL GRANT’S reception at San Francisco was a 
fitting honor to the one American above all others who 
has received the most distinguished honors of European 
and Asiatic nations. The modesty with which he has 
borne the ovations bestowed on him during this almost 
triumphal journey, is only equaled by the dignity and 
the self-possession shown, and the credit everywhere 
won for American citizenship. Whatever may be our 
opinions as to General Grant’s political career, he is 
certainly worthy of the highest praise for the manner 


years’ absence, under circumstance which would confuse 





F. M. CAMPBELL, the Republican candidate for State 
School Superintendent of California, has been elected by a 
handsome plurality. Mr. Campbell has been for six 
years the popular and efficient superintendent of the 
©-| city of Oakland. It is gratifying to note the fact that 
practical teachers are among the successful candidates 
for our highest educational offices, and the movement 
marks a new era in education. The radical changes in 
the school-laws of California, under the new constitution, 
will require experience, a practical knowledge of school 
affairs, and large executive ability in the State officer, 
to adapt them to the present condition of the schools 
and their future growth. Mr. Campbell is a man uni- 
versally known and beloved by the educators of the 
State, and it is believed that his influence will be pow- 
erful in shaping public sentiment and in directing 
school legislation. 








WueEn any branch of legitimate study is notoriously 
unpopular in an educational institution, it simply proves 
that it is not properly taught there. When students 
stand appalled at the sight of the Greek alphabet, and 
during all their course never get over their fright, it 
proves that some teacher should be rotated out, and 
some other teacher rotated in. A good teacher will 
make whatever he teaches interesting, be it Greek, 
German, or Gaelic. It is not so mucha question in our 
schools What shall we teach ? as How shall we teach ? 
Some teachers will discipline the mind more in teaching 
practical cookery three months, than others would in 
teaching Chinese or Choctaw all their lives. A pupil 
recently examined could repeat all the rules in the 
arithmetic perfectly, but utterly failed when asked how 
much a turkey would cost, weighing 17} pounds dead, 
at 64 cents per pound alive. 








Do the “ good, sweet, and benign” influences of the 
kindergarten come from the system, or the teacher ? 
Everybody is praising the system, but we more than 
half suspect that the teachers who carry out the idea 
deserve the praise. Froebel’s system is excellent, for it 
gives the pupils and teachers something real to do; 
but without the energy, life, and soul of @ live teacher 
behind it, it would be a worthless automaton. Ma- 
chines in the schoolroom, run at a fixed speed, adjusted 
to stop at a given second, will manufacture mechanical 
scholars. We have plenty of such mechanical toys in 
the teacher’s desk. They resemble wax-figures in mu- 
seums,—they run so long, and then stop with a jerky 








When God ‘breathed into Adam the breath of life, he 
became a living soul; and when Froebel breathed into 
his system the thinking, living interest of real teaching, 
it became the kindergarten school. Every true teacher, 
whether in the college class-room or the humblest infant- 
school, is following out the true principles of kinder- 


gartenism. 





THE criticism which is often made against our high 
schools, that the courses of study are too crowded, is one 
that can be easily remedied, for such a state of things 
is in conflict with the best interests of pupils, teachers, 
and the public good. Cramming destroys all teaching, 
and the true teacher should always be on the alert to 
prevent such a condition of school affairs as will defeat 
all true ends of study. Our school authorities, repre- 
senting as they do the best educational intelligence of the 
community, should always have an eye on the natural 
but ambitious tendency to add studies and text-books to 
an already well-filled curriculum. It is the easiest 
matter in the world for our school examining-boards to 
strike out all superfluous work from school programmes, 
and to make the courses of study not only valuable as 
disciplinary, but as practical forces. We apprehend, 
however, that the difficulty lies back of teachers and 
school officers, in the mind and purpose of ambitious 
parents, who are anxious to have their children cover a 
wide range of topics in study in the briefest possible 
time. The ’osophies and the ’ologies mugt be taken 
in the school course, whether mastered or not, but the 
name of having gone over a stilted course becomes a 
poor substitute for the real knowledge which true study 
and teaching genders. The best advice that can be 
given to teachers is to consider what can be done to 
shorten, rather than lengthen, the courses of study in our 
higher schools. 








Or what special use is the ballot in the hands of men 
who enforce it by the bullet ? Republican govern- 
ments can only live so long as law lives. If we are to 
be governed by a despotism of bullies and assassins, we 
might as well give up the ship of State. The fact is, 
we have pushed the States’-rights doctrine too far. If 
a State can so far lapse into a condition of barbarism as 
to refuse to bring murderers to justice, educate her chil- 
dren, and pay her lawful debts, she has no right to be 
recognized as a member of acivilized government. But 
what shall be done? Can she be permitted to secede ? 
This is impossible, for patriotism and religion have a 
right to say what a State shall do. In populous coun- 
ties in New Mexico there are no teachers; the people 
do not want them, and furthermore they will not sustain 
public schools. If it comes to be an admitted doctrine 
that ignorance, polygamy, and brutality may safely be 
corner-stones of States in the American Union, then we 
have nothing to say; but so long as it is acknowledged 
that in education, chastity, honesty, and law is our only 
hope, we must insist on the general government mak- 
ing the States march in.the line of law and order. 








Ir is not a question just now among dealers in grain, 
how much it measures, but how much it weighs. Here- 
tofore, four pecks made one bushel, no matter how much 
it weighed, but recently the idea has been advocated 
that grain should be bought by weight and not by 
measure, and so the cental is about to be used, and a 
hundred pounds of wheat will be the market unit, and 
the old bushel will be a thing of the past. Thus one by 
one our cherished heirlooms are passing away, and the 
coming generation will read of the bushel as we read of 
the stone. Soon the pound will go with the bushel, and 
the unit will be the metric system adopted. The cental 
is not a part of this system, but it is a step toward it; 
it certainly is a long step away from the antiquated 
method of selling grain by measare. All reforms, how- 
ever good, must work their way against great obstacles, 








motion. Such can never be kindergarten teachers. 


but persistent push will overcome everything, and re- 
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move not only monstrous mountains of wrong, but the 
lesser hills of inconvenience and inconsistency. The 
decimal system of weights and measures, will sometime 
be universal, and then people will wonder why it was 
not used sooner. 

Our antiquated spelling is a tremendous burden for a 
civilized world to carry, and when it is revised anda 
natural system adopted, the world will wonder how ever 
it could carry the load. Coming generations will read 
our writing as we read Chaucer. Thus step by step we 
push forward into the good time coming, when rational 
spelling and scientific weights and common-sense in- 
struction will be the order of the day. Now that the 
great wrongs are mostly dead or dying, the lesser evils 
claim our attention, and we will fight on until the last 
one disappears. 








Ir dealers in grain have come to the conclusion to buy 
by weight and not by measure, why should not teachers 
adopt the same plan and conclude to dispense instruc- 
tion not by page, but by quality. We have not learned 
to discriminate quality in teaching. Six hours per day 
of average work, five days in the week, is paid as much 
as the same amount of excellent work. There are thou- 
sands of teachers who receive a thousand dollars a year. 
Among these are many whose work merits three times 
that amount, and still many more who do not earn one- 
fourth of their salary, and a small number should be 
paid what they receive to stay out of the schoolroom 
altogether. If we could have an equalizing committee, 
to average salaries, paying to the good more, and to the 
poor less, the work of teaching would afford incentives 
for really first-class teachers to enter the profession; 
but as it is, the poor and the good meet together, and 
the committee-men lord it over both alike. Grain-deal- 
ers, knowing how to buy wheat, insist on paying so 
much a cental, rather than so much a bushel; but com- 
mittees who deal in education pay for all alike,—so much 
by measure, and not so much by weight. It is evident 
that weighty teachers should command more than light 
ones, but not without some means can be found of 
weighing them. If somebody could invent a scale by 
which a teacher’s knowledge and success could be 
weighed, and if a grade of prices could be adopted, 
graded from the lightest to the heaviest, equalization 
would be accomplished, and a good era reached in the 
educational work. We insist that the greatest reform 
of the present day in teaching is, to pay for the quality 
of schoolroom-work, and not for the quantity. 








Ir appears that there is quite a dearth of primary 
teachers in the distant colony of New Zealand, and the 
government of the island has made known, by means of 
the local papers, the want entertained, and the advan- 
tages to be enjoyed by those who are able to fulfill the 
duties required. The salaries vary from £150 to £175 
per annum, with gratuitous possession of a large and 
comfortable house, and quite a considerable tract of 
land suitable for cultivation ; and perhaps this presents 
a good opening to those among us who are not indis- 
posed to see a little of the world, with the advantage of 
having their lot cast among a people of kindred race, 
religion, and language. 

New Zealand has been in possession of Great Britain 
less than forty years, and though at first the hostility 
of the native race of the Maoris was considerable, it 
may now be considered as almost ended by the decay 
of the race and the gradual conversion of the survivors 
to the ways of civilized life. The European population 
has rapidly increased, and there are now nine provinces 
containing large and thriving towns, with handsome 
public edifices that sometimes rival those of European 
cities. The literary and scientific development has 
quite kept pace with the material prosperity of the 
country, and the climate is generally considered agree- 
able and healthy. ‘There are high schools in many of 
the towns, and a university at Dunedin, —a town of 
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province of Otago. In 1872 there were 397 schools, 
602 teachers, and 22,180 pupils. A line of steamers, 
carrying the mails by contract with the New Zealand 
government, runs from San Francisco direct to Auck- 
land, the principal town of the colony. 








THE PHILOLOGICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A great and most important work, which, after en- 
gaging the earnest labor of many of the most accom- 
plished scholars of old and New England for years, and 
exciting high hopes in the hearts of all who love and 
honor our mother-tongue, had, through the death of its 
original chief editor and other causes, fallen into a 
state of torpor which, it was feared, was but the pre- 
cursor of premature dissolution, has, we are rejoiced to 
learn, not only been kept alive by the unrelaxing efforts 
of “the faithful few,” but has now started forth into 
fresh life, with a fair promise of attaining that full and 
healthy growth which was hoped for at its birth. 

The Philological Dictionary originated in 1859, in a 
“proposal” made by the Philological Society of Eng- 
land for “the publication of a new English dictionary ” ; 
and an appeal was then made to the English and Amer- 
ican public to assist in collecting the raw materials for 
the work, these materials to consist of quotations illus- 
trating the use of English words by all writers of all 
ages and in all senses ; the quotations to be made on a 
uniform plan on a half-sheet of note paper, so that they 
might be classified and arranged alphabetically, and by 
meanings. The appeal met with a generous response ; 
some hundreds of volunteers in England and America 
undertook to read books, make quotations, and send in 
their “slips” to sub-editors, who undertook to take 
charge of a letter, or part of one, and to classify and ar- 
range them in a yet more available manner. 

Mr. Herbert Coleridge, a man eminently qualified in 
every way for the task, undertook the chief editorship, 
and when the great undertaking was just well under 
way, this gentleman’s untimely death was the first 
check to its progress. For a time his place was ably 
filled by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, secretary of the Philolog- 
ical Society, well known as the founder of the early 
English Text and Chaucer Societies; but, from various 
causes, and not least from the fear of financial inability 
to complete so large and expensive a work, the labors of 
the readers began to slacken, and the general interest 
to fall away. A “ faithful few,” however, kept to their 
faith and to their work through this dark period; and 
their perseverance has at length been rewarded by the 
proffered aid of the delegates of the Clarendon Press of 
the University of Oxford, who have agreed to bring out 
the dictionary, if not on quite so large a scale as was 
originally designed, yet on one large enough to make it 
a most complete and valuable work of reference, the 
want of which has been severely felt by English schol- 
ars. It will be something more than four times the size 
of Webster’s Dictionary, in four thick volumes quarto. 
The contracts have been concluded between the Philo- 
logical Society, the Oxford Delegates, and Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, of London, who has been chosen as the new 
editor-in-chief, with a staff of able sub-editors to assist 
him; so that all now promises well for the successful 
completion of a dictionary which will be a most impor- 
tant Kripa és dei, “an everlasting possession” to all 
English-speaking people. 

The assistance of American scholars is again solicited 
for certain parts of this dictionary, and we feel sure the 
statement of the fact will be sufficient to stimulate the 
efforts of a large body of contributors in this country. 
This aid is asked in*the dramatic literature of the early 
thirteenth and late seventeenth centuries, but more es- 
pecially in the eighteenth century literature, in general, 
which was originally undertaken by American readers, 
but only very partially fulfilled. It is stated, also, that 
a large number of these nineteenth century books “yet 
remain unrepresented.” We most cordially and ear- 


all scholars and teachers, and suggest to those who may 
wish to assist, to communicate directly with Prof. F. A. 
March, Lafayette Call, Easton, Penn., who “is au- 
thorized to organize and guide the labors of its Amer- 
ican friends.” 
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DRIFT. 

— One of the most useful papers at the late Institute of In- 
struction was the essay not read by Nathan Allen, of Lowell, 
Mass, on “The Education of Girls connected with Growth 
and Physical Development.”” Avoiding the crude materialism 
of the late Dr. Clark’s essay on this topic, the Doctor works 
away, through seven solid columns, with a broad, common- 
sense view of his theme. His essay is a store-house of facts 
and arguments in favor of the most thorough attention to the 
physical education of young women in their school-girl years. 
The Doctor, however, falls into the one-sided notion of the 
effect of our modern schooling that is just now so rampant 
with a class of writers on education for the daily press. He 
quite overlooks the great improvement in schoolhouses; in 
seating; in ventilation; in general attention to the physical 
wants of children ; the introduction of gymnastics; and 
more than all, the wise revision of courses of study and 
methods of teaching that have characterized the period 
since the war. The fact is, in no region of our public or 
private life is more and better work being done for the sani- 
tary education of youth and children than by the public-school 
authorities of the majority of the cities or villages of the North- 
ern States. These writers who are in such a panic over the 
destruction of the girls in school must answer the questions, 
— Why are the girls of those portions of the country where 
the common school, in all its departments, is most complete, 
notoriously the healthiest ? How does it happen that thirty 
years ago, when the higher education for girls hardly existed 
in New England, and the new school-keeping was not born, 
the average health of young women was far lower than to- 
day? The health of a girl, asof a boy, depends largely on the 
control of ‘the mind; and the young women who are industri- 
ously occupied in attending school and compelled to observe the 
laws of punctuality, keep regular hours, and avoid unhealthy 
excitements, are by all odds our finest specimens of physical 
womanhood, In nine cases of ten that have come under our ob- 
servation, the break-down of young women in school-life is 
distinctly chargeable to errors in home-training or excesses 
outside the schoolhouse limits. One of the most transparent 
humbugs of the day is the disposition to make the public 
school the scape-goat of the sins and infirmities of young peo- 
ple. The public school, including its higher departments, is, 
next to the church, the great moral renovator of society, and, 
far more than the family, the leader in sanitary reform. 


— It is said that two of the most distinguished editors of 
the city that especially claims the title of the American me- 
tropolis, on being invited to address conventions of teachers 
on the subject of the higher education, declined with the re- 
mark that ‘‘ they were not sure at what end of the school ques- 
tion they would come out if they went in.’’ So much the worse 
for the metropolitan editor! Indeed, it is becoming some- 
what painfully evident that our new leader of public opinion, 
the metropolitan editor, spite of his Olympic posturing and 
universal aptitute, is, after all, a ‘‘man of like passions with 
ourselves.’ The curious super or extra-mundane atmosphere 
in which these men pass their lives is often an absolute disqual- 
ification for sober and practical judgment on questions like the 
fit public education of American children. The editors do not 
always talk with the men who represent the fixed determina- 
tion of the better intelligence and character of the people con- 
cerning education. The American people are more firmly set 
every year to demand all the free education the circumstances 
of any special community will justify, and are worried by no 
crotchets concerning the right of the State to secure its own 
existence by the best teaching and training of every child in 
the Republic. 
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HEALTH IN COLLEGE. 


BY PROF. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, AMHERST COLLEGE. 

‘There is nothing that a student ought to be more careful 
about than the sound condition of his flesh and blood.’’—Pro/. 
J. 8. Blackie. 

‘Such are the dominating powers with which we, and we 
alone, are gifted. I say gifted, for the surpassing organization 
was no work of ours. It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves, This frame is a temporary trust, for the uses of 
which we are responsible to the Maker. Oh, ye who possess it 
in the supple vigor of lusty youth, think well what it is that 
He has committed to your keeping! Waste not its energies! 
dull them not by sloth! spoil them not by pleasures! The su- 
preme work of creation has been accomplished that you might 
possess a body,—the soul erect,—of all animal bodies the most 
free, and for what ?—for the service of the soul. Strive to re- 
alize the conditions of the possession of this wondrous struc- 
ture. Think what it may become,—the temple of the Holy 
Spirit! Defile it not. Seek rather to adorn it with all meek 
and becoming gifts, with that fair furniture, moral and intel- 
lectual, which it is your inestimable privilege to acquire 
through the teachings and examples and ministrations of this 
seat of sound learning and religious education.”’—Prof. Rich- 
ard Owen. 

** Taking the word hygiene in its largest sense, it signifies 
rules for perfect culture of mind and body. It is impossible to 
dissociate the two. The body is affected by every mental and 
moral action; the mind is profoundly influenced by bodily con- 
ditions. For a perfect system of hygiene we must combine the 
knowledge of the physician, the schoolmaster, and the priest, 
and must train the body, the intellect, and the moral soul ina 
perfect and balanced order. «Then if our knowledge were ex- 
act and our means of application adequate, we should see the 
human being in his perfect beauty, as Providence perhaps in- 
tended him to be; in the harmonious proportions and com- 
plete balance of all his parts in which he came out of his 
Maker’s hands, in whose divine image we are told he was in 
the beginning made.’’—Dr. FE. A. Parks. 


** The foundation of all intellectual and moral worth must 
be laid in a good healthy animal.’’—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


Perhaps these four sentiments characterize the substratum 
of the Department of Physical Education and Hygiene in Am- 
herst College, as it now exists; and during the present month 
(Sept., 1879) it commences its nineteenth year of existence. 
President Stearns, aided by Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, were 
the men who felt the necessity of such a department to be as- 
sociated with the other branches of education in most of our 
schools and colleges. And probably the reason why their eyes 
were opened to the necessity of this work, was the fact that so 
many college students at their graduation were so nearly 
broken down in bodily health. So that in the year 1859 the 
trustees of Amherst College created the new Department of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, which went into active oper- 
ation during the year 1860-1. In 1861 the duties of the profes- 
sor of this department were established by the trustees as fol- 
lows: 

** First, To take charge of the gymnasium and give instruc- 
tion to the students in gymnastics. Second, To take a gen- 
eral oversight of the health of the students, and to give such 
instruction on the subject as may be deemed expedient, ac- 
cording to the general plan stated by the president in his re- 
port, and under the direction of the faculty, like all the other 
studies. Third, To teach elocution so far as it is connected 
with physical training. Fourth, He shall give lectures, from 
time to time, upon hygiene, physical culture, and other topics 
pertaining to the laws of life and health, including some gen- 
eral knowledge of anatomy and physiology. Fifth, The indi- 
vidual appointed to have charge of this department shall be a 
thoroughly-educated physician, and, like other teachers and 
professors, shall be a member of the college faculty. It is dis- 
tinctly understood that the health of the students shall at all 
times be an object of his special watch, care, and counsel,’’ 


At the same time, the faculty believed that the exercises in 
the gymnasium should be conducted according to the follow- 


ing ideas: 

** First, The main object shall not be to secure feats of agil- 
ity and strength, or even powerful muscle, but to keep in good 
health the whole body. Second, That all the students shall be 
required to attend on its exercises for half an hour, designated 
for the purpose, at least four days in the week. Third, The 
instructor shall assign to each individual such exercises as may 
be best adapted to him, taking special care to prevent the am- 
bitious from violent action and all extremes, endeavoring to 
work the whole body, and not overwork any part of it. Fourth, 
That while it may not be expedient to mark the gradation of 
attainment, as in the intellectual branches, yet regularity, at- 
tention, and docility should be carefully noted, so as to have 
their proper weight in the deportment-column of the student’s 
general position. Fifth, That some time shall be allowed out 
of study-hours for those volunteer exercises which different 
men, according to their tastes, may elect for recreation, and 
particularly that the bowling-alleys be not given up to promis- 
cuous use, but be allotted at regular hours to those who wish 
to make use of them,—all these volunteer exercises, of what- 
ever kind, to be under the supervision of the gymnasium in- 
structor. Sixth, That the building shall always be closed be- 
fore dark, that no light shall be used in it, and no smoking or 
irregularities of any kind shall be allowed in it. Seventh, 
That the instructor ought to be a member of the faculty, and 
give in to it his marks and occasional accounts, and receive di- 
rections as other officers of the college are accustomed to do.” 


These duties as established in 1861 are essentially those per- 
formed by the professor to-day; and yet improvements in the 
college in other directions, and the different state of public 
affairs, have made a few modifications. Thus the war of the 


rebellion made the military exercises, manual of arms, &c., very 


rience carries the belief that at Amherst College certainly, mil- 
itary methods and exercises are not pleasant exercises to the 
students, nor is it advisable to attempt military methods and 
discipline, with military authority at the head of the college, 
as the working of the department seems to show that what 
is wanted is physical recreation and exercise, and not dis- 
ciplinary and precise occupation; and that an oversight of 
the mental and physical health is more needed than to afford 
a culture of professional military science and art, or a one- 
sided and over-training of the muscular system. The state- 
ments of Mr. Maclaren, of the Oxford Gymnasium, in Eng- 
land, express the ideas on this subject as they are mainly car- 
ried out at Amherst: 


**It is the health rather than the strength that is the great re- 
quirement of modern men at modern occupations; it is not the 
power to travel great distances, carry great burdens, lift great 
weights, or overcome great material obstructions; it is simply 
that condition of body, and that amount of vital capacity which 
shall enable each man, in his place, to pursue his calling and 
work on in his working-life with the greatest amount of com- 
fort to himself and usefulness to his fellow-men.”’ 








METHODS. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The father of Sir Rowland Hill was a schoolmaster, and, ac- 
cording to The Nation, ‘‘ kept it very ill.’’ Rowland and his 
brother Matthew subsequently established a school near Bir- 
mingham, which was managed on the peculiar principles of a 
pure democracy. The ‘sixth form”’’ boys were elected by the 
school, and formed a kind of Parliament, or Congress; offences 
were tried before a jury of the offenders, peers, etc. Sir Row- 
land afterwards said that he would scarcely send a boy of his 
own to such a school; but its plans anticipated some of Dr. 
Arnold’s reforms. } 


READING POETRY. 


The chief faults to be avoided in reading poetry are the fol- 
lowing: 1. Too rapid utterance, by which the effect of the 
verse is lost on the ear; 2. A plain and dry articulation, which, 
though it may bring out the meaning, does not indicate the 
beauty of the sentiments and the rhythm; 3. A mechanical 
observance of the harmonic pauses, without regard to the 
meaning; 4. A mouthing and chanting tone, producing the 
effect of bombast and mock solemnity; 5. A sing-song style, 
as frequently heard in the school-room.—Brooks. 


USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 

The meaning of words can be taught by a careful use of the 
dictionary. Pupils, as soon as they are old enough, should be 
required to make frequent use of the dictionary. This should 
become a habit with them. The great masters of language 
made the dictionary their constant companion. Rufus Choate, 
so eminent by his scholarly use of the English language, was a 
constant and thorough student of the dictionary. 

In the study of definitions, it should be remembered that we 
cannot always know how to use a word from its definition. 
Thus, abandon means to forsake, to give up, etc.; but it would 
not be correct to say we ‘‘ forsake a study ’”’ or, even, “‘ aban- 
don a bad habit,” etc. Abbreviate means to shorten, but we 
would not appropriately speak of abbreviating a dress, or a 
string, or a stick of timber. We must notice the use of words 
in sentences in order to understand the nice distinctions be- 
tween them; and definitions should always be accompanied by 
sentences illustrating the proper use of the term defined. A 
pupil should acquire the habit of marking down every new 
word which he meets, or every word which he thinks is not a 
part of his practical vocabulary. He should keepa list of such 
words, frequently refer to them, and make use of them in 
speaking and writing. He will thus enlarge his stock of words, 
and learn to use them with readiness and precision of meaning. 
— Brooks. 

ORIGIN OF NAMES OF NUMBERS. 


The origin, or primary meaning, of the names applied to 
the first ten numbers, is not known. It has been supposed 
that the names of the simple numbers were originally derived 
from some concrete objects, and probably from some parts of 
the person. Many tribes have used the term hand to express 
five, and man for twenty. Humboldt says that the Indians of 
New Grenada use ata, water, for one ; bosa, an inclosure, for 
two ; mica, changeable, for three, etc. Professor Goldstiicker 
gives the following theory for the origin of the Sanskrit nu- 
merals, and thus of our own, which are derived from the 
Sanskrit: One, he says is “‘he’’; two, ‘‘ diversity”; three, 
“that which goes beyond’’; four, ‘‘and three,’ ‘‘one and 
three’’; five, “‘ coming after’’; siz, ‘‘ and four,’’ that is ‘‘ two 
and four”; seven, “ following’’; eight, ‘‘two fours”; nine, 
“that which comes after’’; ten, “‘two andeight.”” Thus only 
one and two have distinct original meanings.—Brooks. 








— ‘*I don’t see how there ever came to be so many words in 
the world!”’ exclaimed a girl who was studying her spelling- 
lesson. “‘ Why, sis,” said her brother, “they come throug 

folks quarrelling. Then, you know, one word always brings 


PALISA’S COMET. 


A few weeks ago there were three comets visible with the 
aid of telescopes. One of them has now passed out of sight. 
One of the others is quite faint, but the remaining one is vis- 
ible with a very small telescope, and may, about the end of 
the month, be discovered with an opera-glass. It was discoy- 
ered by Palisa. Mr. S. C. Chandler, Jr., of Boston, has ob- 
served it with a small telescope of only three inches diameter, 
and has published elements and an ephemeris. His calculated 
positions are as follows: 


1879. Sept. 16. R. A., 12h. 56m. 15s, Dec. + 37° 23’ 
ge. 13. =O o8 9 35 44 
eae 19 43 33 58 
an 30 «648 32 9 
sth. 41 30 80 15 
Fil 51 48 28 19 
whl 14 1 42 26 20 
* ee 11 12 24 20 

Oct. 2. 20 20 22 18 
” 4. 29 6 20 16 
- 8. 45 35 16 12 
me 15 15 8 + 8 24 

Nov. 1. 1 «4 0 — 7 0 


From the above ephemeris it appears that, at its extreme 
brilliancy, it will be about four degrees north of Arcturus Sept. 
80, having passed to the west of Corona Borealis two days be- 
fore. At midnight, of Oct. 4, it will be midway between, 
& and § Bootis, but about a degree north of the line joining 
them. It will pass between them on the next night, and on 
the 7th will be midway between a Bootis and B Serpentis. A 
little after the middle of October, it will pass close to @ and é 
Serpentis. Toward the end of the month, / Serpentis, 
8 Ophinchi, and ¢ Ophinchi are very near its path. On Sept. 
16 it passed ‘‘ nearly over”? a Canum Venaticorum. 

WALTER HOoxte. 








NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The following is the programme for the Maine Teachers’ 
Association, at Farmington, Sept. 26 and 27: On the first even- 
ing a paper by F. E C. Robbins, of the Deering High School,— 
‘* How shall the Teachers of Maine Organize and Combine, so 
as to make their Influence a Power in the State ?”’ discus- 
sion to be opened by C. C. Rounds. On the last day the 
schools of Farmington will be visited in the forenoon; in the 
afternoon a paper will be presented by Professor Woodbury, of 
Castine, on the ‘‘ Classification of Ungraded Schools’’; discus- 
sion to be opened by W. J. Corthell. At 3 o’clock a paper 
prepared by Miss Jennie M, Hayden, of Farmington, will be 
read, its subject being, ‘‘ How Much Geography, and How to 
Teach It.’’ For the evening a paper has been prepared by 
Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, — ‘‘ Ought the High School to 
be a Part of onr Common-school System ?’’ 

— The most noted instance of prolonged punctuality on 
record, is that of Mise Cora Fannie Daggett, of Bangor, who 
graduated from the High School of that city, June 16, 1873, 
having been neither absent nor tardy for nine and a quarter 
years. 

— The fall term of Foxcroft Academy opened Aug. 26, 
E. P. Sampson, A.B., principal; Sarah F. Clark, preceptress; 
Frank A. Hart, assistant. 

— Fryeburg Academy has been offered a liberal endowment 
by Mrs. Valeria Goodenow Stone, of Malden, Mass. The 
amount is $10,000, and the condition is that the friends of the 
institution shall raise by subscription a like sum in 1880. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The first term of the new school year of Tilden Ladies’ 
Seminary, West Lebanon, Prof. and Mrs, Hiram Orcutt, prin- 
cipals, opens with an increase of ten boarders over last year, 
and the largest senior class ever drilled in this school. The 
South and West, as well as the Eastern States, are represented. 


— G. H. Rockwood, of the last class at Dartmouth College, 
is principal of the Conant High School, East Joffrey. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will hold its 26th an- 
nual meeting in the City Hall, Keene, N. H., Oct. 16 and 17, 1879. The 
meeting will open promptly at 2 o’clock, Thursday, Oct. 16. 
Thursday, Oct. 16. 


2p.m. Organization; Appointment of Committees. 
2:30. Address by the president, Edward R. Ruggles, Chandler Scientific 
Department, Dartmouth College. 

3:00. “ The Study of ae oy by Henry P. Warren, principal State 
Normal School, Plymouth. e discussion will be opened by J. W. Si- 
monds, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Franklin. 

4:00. “‘ Superintending School Committees,” by Miss Susan C. Eastman, 
late school superintendent, Henniker. 

4:45. “ Reading in our Schools,’ by James M. Chapman, New Hamp- 
ton Literary Institution. The ‘discussion will be opened by 8. A. Bent, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nashua. . 
Evening.—7:30. Address of welcome, by president of Board of Educa- 
tion, Keene. 

8:00. “ The Study of English Grammar,” by (Erastus B. Powers, princi- 


pal high school, Nashua. 
and How to Get Rid of Him,’’ by Hiram 


8:30. “ The Educational Tramp 

Orcutt, principal Tilden Ladies Seminary, West Lebanon. 
Friday, Oct. 17. 

8:30 a.m. Business meeting. 


9:00. “ The Pronunciation of Latin,’ by Henry E. Parker, Dartmouth 








conspicuous and popular at that time. But subsequent expe- 


on another.’’ 





College, The discussion will be opened ,by H. W. Lull, of the Manches- 
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ter High School, to be followed by Principal Perkins, of E 

ver 11. Brown, of the Keene High School. Sa 
11.00. “ Enthusiasm in Teaching,” by H. 8. Cowell, principal Frances- 

tom eM An address by Hon. J. W. Dicki neue 

11:30. An ress b on. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the M - 
setts Board of Education, Boston, Mass. r , a 

Friday Aeron —_ Se enn meeting. 

2:00 p.m. “The Metric System Illustrated,” by C. P. Hall 
High School, Hinsdale. M$ he > ae 

2:30, * Natura ence in our Schools,’ by Geo L. Chandler, - 
yal grammar school, Auburndale, Mass. Discussion will be peal ow: oe 
*. W. Hooper, principal of the Keene High School. 

3:30. Answers to questions Se in the Question-box. 

4:30, “ Common-school Studies, for Discipline of Knowledge,” by Chas. 
A. Downs, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5:15. “ Reading for Teachers,” by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, 
Mass. 

Evening.—7:30. “ The = School,” an address by Rev. George B. 
Spalding, D.D., Dover. veral prominent teachers and educators 
have signifes —_ potanien Sh taking part in the discussion. 

8:30. Select r ngs by Benjamin F. Dame, elocutionist, and principal 
Lincoln Street School, chester. ; _ 


VERMONT. 


— The State Normal School at Castleton opens this year 
with about double the number it had at the opening last year. 
The friends of the school were confident of its success when 
it was first put in charge of the present principal, Judah 
Dana, A.M. Mr. Dana is a man of large experience as a 
teacher, of fine abilities as a scholar, and ef strict integrity in 
purpose and in action. Knowing how to teach and govern a 
school himself, he is fully qualified to train others for the work 
of the teacher. We are glad for the success already gained, 
and hope for much greater in days to come. 

— The Normal School at Johnson is also prosperous, the 
number of pupils in attendance being about one hundred. 

— The school at Randolph is still pursuing its prosperous 
onward course. 

— The new graded school building in Rutland being now 
completed, the fall term opened Sept. 22 under the charge of 
Oscar Atwood, A.M., principal, with Miss M. A. Riley, first 
assistant, and Miss C. M. Kilburn, second assistant; and be- 
sides these, there are six other teachers to be employed in the 
building. The schools in Rutland have long suffered for the 
want of suitable buildings. This want being now supplied, 
and the schools being under the charge of able and experienced 
teachers, the promise for the schools of Rutland seems to be 
especially bright and cheering. By this work in behalf of their 
schools, the people of Rutland show their high appreciation of 
the value of public instruction as gained in the public school, 
notwithstanding the opposition of some in their midst to the 
giving of instruction in the higher departments of study at the 
public expense, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS’ INstTITUTE. — The third of the fall institutes, 
under the direction of the secretary and agent of the board of 
education, was held at Stoughton, on the 18th and 19th insts. 
The Institute was preceded by an address by Secretary Dick- 
inson, on the educational outlook. The schools are poorly or- 
ganized in many places, and they are sadly in want of proper 
supervision, and in the large majority great loss results in 
every respect, from bad methods in teaching; and from 
the want of properly-arranged courses of study. The instruction 
in the schools should be directed by men and women acquainted 
with the work of training the mind. But whilst there are these 
hindrances to progress, never were the schools more sincerely 
cherished by the whole people than to-day; they are a part of 
us, of our civilization ; they are considered the basis of it, as 
they ought to be. Then supervision is being left more and 
more to properly qualified persons. There never was a time 
when the outlook was more really promising for young per- 
sons of skill and energy to qualify themselves for the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

The lecture of Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Worcester, on 
Tursday evening, was an eloquent plea for the study of history. 

The day exercises consisted of teaching lessons in the ordi- 
nary school branches, including two in arithmetic, two in read- 
ing, two in geography; in drawing, music, and history, one 
each. In addition to these, there was one lesson in physiology, 
one in language and composition, and one in the principles of 
teaching. The last two were given by the secretary of the 
Board; the drawing, by Mr. Carter of the Normal Art School; 
the music by Mr. Tilden, of Medfield; the geography, history, 
and physiology by Mr. Diller, of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Cambridge; and the others were given by the agents of the 
Board. 

The plan of the work of the institutes this fall is to inquire 
for the ends to be accomplished in the several studies, to dis- 
cover the order of topics to be taught, and by teaching a few 
topics, to illustrate a method of teaching which will apply to all. 

The institute at Stoughton enrolled the names of 179 members. 

The institute for this week will be held at Ayer, on Thursday 
and Friday. 

— The class beginning Latin at the famous Chauncy Hall 
School, in Boston, this year is unusually large. 

— Charles E. Faxon, of Jamaica Plain, has been appointed 
to the chair of Botany in the Bussey Institution of Harvard 
University; Edward Burgess, of Boston, to that of Entomology ; 
and Mr. L. 8. Ford, a graduate of the school, to the position of 
demonstrator in Zodlogy, which fills out the corps of instruc- 
tors in the institution to the original complement of seven. 


EE = 


This department of the university is better fitted than ever be- 
fore to give systematic instruction in the branches, — agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and the knowledge of domestic animals,— 
to which it is specially devoted. 


_ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Brown University opened Wednesday, the 17th. The 
new dormitory is completed, and is a great addition to the con- 
ventences of the university: it contains sixteen suites of rooms, 
with excellent light and ventilation, and all the conveniences 
of water and heat. The library of the university contains, at 
present 85,200 volumes, 1,431 having been added during the 


past year. The number of books drawn during the year was 
8,120 volumes. 


— The schools of Westerly have opened with full ranks. 
The first district has 526 pupils. The high school, of which 
Mr. T. D. Adams is principal, is in very successful operation. 
In a report of the school the principal says: 


“In our recitation-room sits a very young boy who is leader 
of his class. His father is poor, ond pitaan bie henunae in the 
granite quarry. Day by day he toils honestly, nobly, manfully, 
that he may give his children an education which shall make 
them an honor to this town. That boy is a born leader. What 
kind of a leader do you choose to make of him? Refuse to 
him the boon of education, turn him out of school at the age 
of fourteen years, compel him to grow up in comparative ig- 
norance with only a little training of the more cunning facul- 
ties in his nature, and he may yet lead a force against you 
which will make your heart quake and your face blanch. 
Give that boy the education which this system in its entirety 
contemplates, and you make him a leader which no one will 
fear, but all will respect; you never will lie down at night in 
fear of danger to life or property from his hands.” 





CONNECTICUT. 

— At the annual school meeting in New Haven, on the 17th 
inst., it was voted to build two new school-houses, the cost 
not to exceed $10,000 each. The meetings of the teachers’ as- 
sociation will be resumed October 11. 

— A school is to be established at Short Beach in Branford. 
It is likely that the old Rock pasture school-house, which is 
now vacant, will be moved there and placed on a lot which 
Hiram Clark is to give to the town. 

— Distriet school No. 38, of Montowese, No. Haven, will 
commence next Monday, with Miss Stetson, of Meriden, as 
principal, and Miss Bertha Robinson as assistant. 

— The freshman class at Yale has now five divisions instead 
of six. The next term of School of the Fine Arts begins Oc- 
tober 1, The faculty of the school, in addition to the course 
in drawing and painting, have now established a practical 


tor. Instruction was commenced in this department Jan. 1, 
1879, to a small class which it is expected will be larger the 
coming term. 

— The students at the Chinese Mission, Hartford, who have 
joined the Yale academic department, freshman class, are 
Hong Yen Chang, Kai Kah Wong, Shen Kie Tsai, Mung Yew 
Chung, and Yew Fun Tan; Scientific department, T. C. 
Chung, Wing Chin Lok, and Kee Yun Chin; Columbia, Chung 
Liang Wong, and Yung Kwei Chin; Troy Polytechnic, Su Yieu 
Tsen; Amherst, Ting Liang Ho; Boston School of Technol- 
ogy, Yung Chung Kwong. 

— Zerah Colburn Whipple, principal of the Whipple Home 
for dead mutes, died at Mystic on Sunday, Sept. 14, at the age 
of 36. His grandfather, Jonathan Whipple, was the founder 
of asystem of mute instruction, of which the grandson was 
the best representative. 

— Quite a number of students from Poquonock are going 
abroad to school this year, to receive instruction in higher 
branches than those authorized at present in the public schools. 

— The whole number of applications for admission to Yale 

this year has been 228. Twenty-five were rejected outright, 
and all but 75 conditioned heavily. Professor Allen, who was 
elected to a Yale professorship in the spring, will take his 
place with the sophomores in the Greek drama. Professor 
Knapp, who takes Professor Coe’s place, and Tutor A. T, Had- 
ley, are the other additions to the faculty. 
— The Yale Medical School extends its two-years’ course to 
three years. The chairs of Anatomy and Physiology, hereto- 
fore attended to by a single professor, are separated, and J. K. 
Thacher, of the class of 1868, will fill the chair of Physiology. 
Entrance examinations are made similar to those of the aca- 
demical department. This departure will increase the attend- 
ance. The lyceum bell, that has for so many years called the 
students to prayers and recitation, is silenced by the faculty; 
an innovation the students don’t like. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The fall term of the Conference Seminary will com- 
mence Sept. 29. The faculty is as follows: Rev. J. M. Lo eon, Ae 

resident and professor of Mental and Moral Science; Rev, W. W. Kil- 
fough, professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences; Mrs. C. M. Patter- 
oom Every and teacher of Literature; Miss Ella McClure, instructor 
of Music. 


The seventh annual report of the colored public school of the city of 
Helena, for the school year ending July 1, 1878, shows a high standard of 
proficiency in the on of affairs and in scho p- 








CALIFORNIA.—John W. Taylor, member of the Board of Education, 


course in architecture under the direction of a special instruc- 





is elected city superintendent of San Francisco, The Board of Education- 
elect is composed of nine Republicans and three Workingmen. 

Ata recent meeting of the State Board of Regents of the University of 
California, a resolution was poems ordering that the freshmen be pled 
2 entering the university against joining any secret society during 
their course. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—The printing of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1879, as authorized by Congress, has just been 
completed, It shows the income for all the States and Territories 
(Wyoming not included) to be $86,866,166; the expenditures (Wyoming 
included), $80,233,458. The school population for thirty-eight States an 
nine Territories is said to aggregate 14,227,748. The annual expense per 
4 for public school pupils ranges from $1.39 in North Carolina to 
$35.76 in the Cherokee tribe, Indian Territory. The number of normal 
schools reported is 152, having 1,189 instructors, 37,082 pupils, and 2,763 
graduates, of which number 1,874 are engaged in teaching. Obio reports 
the greatest number of normal schools; viz.,14. The | t appropria- 
tion to a normal school was that of $95,000, made to the New York City 
Normal College by the a The oo made to educational institutions 
for the year equaled $3,000,000, of which sum institutions for the superior 
instrnction of women received $103,976. The average of salaries paid to 
ublic-school teachers in the District of Columbia was,—for men $96.17, 
or women $71.21 per month, giving a higher mean than that reported for 
ony other part of the country excepting Nevada. 

he Rev. James G. Craighead, D.D., for fourteen years one of the 
editors and proprietors of the New York Zvangelist, has accepted the 
professorship of Theology in Howard University. 


GEORGIA. —It is stated that there are now about 700 white and colored 
children in Atlanta to whom the schools can offer no accommodation. To 
make room for some of them it is proposed to remove from the schools all 
children of non-residents, 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago has just enrolled 46,609 pupils in her schools, and 
provides for their instruction 850 teachers. 

The State Normal University has _—- very full. Up to date 512 stu- 
dents in all have registered, 290 of whom are in the normal department, 
into which no one is received without a declaration of intention to teach. 
Morris Normal and Scientific School opened the term with an enrollment 
of 96 students, since increased to over 100, many of whom have been dis- 
trict school teachers. 

At the fall examinations for admission to the Industrial University, at 
Champaign, nearly one hundred students were admitted to the preparatory 
and college classes, 

INDIANA.—Purdue University opened Sept, 11, with a full faculty of 
rofessors, and 15 more students in attendance than the previous year at 
he same time. Thirty students have already entered the freshman class, 
which will probably be increased to thirty-five. 


IOWA.—The permanent school fund apportionment this year amounts 
to $143,864. The number of pupils thus provided for is 575,455. 

Corvell College Conservatory of Music has secured the services of Miss 
Clara A. Hanbrich, of Boston, Mass., as teacher of vocal training. 

The largest gift of books yet made to Iowa College Library is 147 
volumes from Hadder & Stoughton, London, Eng., presented some time 
ago by an eastern friend of the institution. 

Hannibal B. Kershaw, a graduate of Lowa College, class of ’79, claims 
the distinction of being the first colored man graduated in the State, 
KANSAS.—Mr. G. F. Fairchild, for some time professor of Higher 
English in the Michigan Agricultural College, has been elected president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 


MICHIGAN.—The report of the public schools of Ann Arbor for Sept. 
1, 1879, claims that the Ann Arbor High School is “now the largest and 
most flourishing preparatory school in America,” Sixty diplomas were 
awarded June 20, and fifty-one pupils enter the University. The cost of 
instruction last year was $20.10 per capita, but doubtless account is taken 
of receipts for tuition from resident and non-resident pupils, amounting 
to nearly $4,800. The teaching force consists of a principal and eight 
assistants. 

The Oceana County Teachers’ Institute will be conducted at Hart, from 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. 

he Flint schools have opened with an attendance of about 1,300. 


MISSOURI.—The St. Louis School Board, in resolving to employ nene 
but colored teachers in the colored schools hereafter, have provided for 
fifty-six of these teachers. 

The office of supervisor of drawing has been abolished in St. Louis, but 
the system has not been altered in any other particular. 

MINNESOTA.—The formal qpening exercises of the Hauge Seminary, 
at Red Wing, formerly Red ing Collegiate Institute, took place on 
Wednesday, sept. 17. The exercises were partly in the Norwegian lan- 


guage, and partly in English. Addresses were made by H. B. Wilson, 
and others. The school opened Thursday, Sept. 18. It being a new school 
the attendance was small. J, Eisteinson, principal; G. O. Brohough, head 


of English department. This school will be conducted under the auspices 
of the Norwegian church. 

The normal and graded schools of the State are in session, and the 
attendance is very good. County superintendents of schools are holding 
their public examinations of applicants for schools the coming winter. 
Meeting of Minnesota Educational Association, last week of December. 
O. Whitman, President; H. W. Slack, Secretary. 


NEW YORK.—Eleven teachers are now employed in the schools of the 
Cattaraugus Reservation, four of them being In " 


NORTH CAROLINA.—This State has 101,980 male citizens over 21 

ears of age who are unable to write, 68,699 of whom are colored. Only 
73.200 colored children were in school last year, although 141,031 are of 
00 


1 age. 


NEW JERSEY.—Mrs. Finch’s school at Red Bank is well patronized 
by families of the highest respectability in New York and New Jersey. 
The course of instruction comprises all the branches necessary to a 
thorough education. 

D. A. Kenedy, Ph.D. (Yale, 74), has been appointed classical instructor 
in the Dearborn-Morgan School, at Orange. 


OHIO.—At the Graded-school Institute, held the last week of Septem- 
ber in Chillicothe, William Hoover, the well-known mathematician, gave 
instruction in the higher mathematics, C. W. Cole in primary reading and 
elocution, and City Supt. Richardson in language and physical geography. 
Miss Rose Gorsline, principal of the high school, di rsed on school gov- 
ernment; Mrs. Parker, of the department of natural science, on primary 
botany, and Miss Savage, of the department of literature, on composition. 
It was a season of great profit. 

Cooper Academy, located in Dayton, opened on the 8th inst., with an 
increase of 25 students over last year. The kindergarten connected with 
this school is under the direction of Miss Sarah Pierce. 

Mr. F. M. DeMott, late of the Euphemia,Normal School, succeeds Mr. 
T. A. Pollock as examiner of Preble County. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Two Indiaus from Hampton are to serve as 
teachers for the 250 young Indian pupils whom Capt. H. C. Pratt is col- 
lecting in the Indian country for the new industrial school at Carlisle, Pa. 


TEXAS.—The legislature appropriated $14,000 for the sup of a 
normal school, and is to be opened Oct, Ist, at Huntsville. The buildings 
formerly used for the Austin college were donated to secure this school. 
Dr. Sears supplements the legislative appropriation by a liberal donation 
from the Peabody Fund. 


WISCONSIN.—The State Normal School at Platteville is to have a 
kinde: n attached to it for the observation of the students. 

In Milwaukee the school attendance is announced as something over 
6 per cent. of the entire school population. Thirty-six per cent. attend 
public schools, and twenty private. 

This is the sixth year of the organization known as “ The Ladies Art 
and Science Club of Milwaukee,” which meets regularly at Milwaukee 


sc 





College, to study the hist6ry of art and art criticism, and popular . 
The class attracts members from other towns cities. The present 
membership is over 100. 


The State school fund pays thirty-eight cents per pupil this year. 


Princeton has a freshman class ot 110 members; Amherst one of 10§ 
members. Brown has 60, Cornell 125, and Trinity 23, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A MANUAL oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Morley, 
professor of English Liturature in University College, Lon- 
don. Thoroughly revised, with an entire re-arrangement of 
matter, and with numerous retrenchments and additions, by 

Moses Coit Tyler, professor of English Literature in the 

University of Michigan. New York: Sheldon & Co. $2.00. 

This manual is the joint authorship of Professors Morley 
and Tyler, each an authority of the first class in his own land, 
and both uniting their talents to produce the history of the 
literature of our common tongue. Professor Morley’s work is 
a standard in England, and its revision for American students 
by Professor Tyler is prima facia evidence of its adapta- 
tion to the wants of our best schools and colleges. As 
both of our authors are practical teachers of the subjects 
about which they write, they have had abundant opportunity to 
test their theories in the class-room, and to illustrate in this 
work not only their ideals, but the practical results of their 
teachings. We find the chief peculiarities of the book to be 
these: 

1. It is surpassingly rich in its array of new information re- 
specting the origin of English literature. 

2. It develops, as no other manual has done, English literary 
history in the seven centuries before Chaucer, and in the cen- 
tury and and a half between Chaucer and the reign of Elizabeth. 

3. It gives a great mass of fresh knowledge respecting the 
vital connection between English literature and the Anglo- 
French and Anglo-Latin writings of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. 

4. It traces the inception and development in English of the 
great literary types, in prose and verse; such as the satire, the 
allegory, the several forms of the English drama, the essay, 
the novel, the literary criticism. 

5. It traces the introduction and growth of the various 
forms of verse, variations in English prose-style, and memor- 
able corruptions of both. 

6. The style of the book is that of a robust and thorough 
English scholarship, abounding in plain speech,—racy, idiom- 
atic, s hic, and attractive. 

7. While the learning of the book is thus original and ample, 
the spirit of its criticism is philosophical, keen, and vigorous; 
constantly bringing into view the connection between the lit- 
erature of England and its comprehensive national life. 

8. In dealing with the personal lives and traits of authors, 
the book never runs into mere literary tattle and scandal-mon- 
gering; it is manly and generous in its construction of charac- 
ter; and it constantly draws the attention of the student away 
from belittling gossip about authors, to a deep and earnest es- 
timate of their best writings. 

9. While there is nothing sectarian in the book, yet from 
first to last it has the ring of noble Christian sentiment,—rev- 
erence for God, for purity, for right-thinking, for right-doing, 
for all that is manly and womanly in the long and glorious 
record of England’s literary life. 

10. In the important matters relating to classification of pe- 
riods and of authors, the book presents a system altogether 
original and new, and very remarkable for its simplicity, clear- 
ness, and helpfulness. 

In mechanical execution, the work is all that could be de- 
sired, and is a model of clearness and beauty. A sample copy 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents, to any 
one teaching this subject, who desires to examine it with a 


view of introduction. 





Tue Enciish LANGUAGE ; its Grammatical and Logical 
Principles. For the use of Grammar and High Schools, and 
Academies. By Harris R. Greene, A.M., principal of Oread 
ny “2. Worcester, Mass. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
This new book by one of our ablest grammarians has for 

some time been expected, and will be. heartily welcomed by 

educators. In his preface, the author says: ‘‘ This book is not 

a grammar, and does not occupy the place of agrammar. It 

is rather related to grammar much as algebra is related to 

arithmetic. It presupposes at least a knowledge of etymology, 
and in the schools should follow directly a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the same.’’ Many things are acknowledged to be 
somewhat novel; and some “ positions may not be thought to 
be tenable;’’ but the writer “‘ holds himself ready to verify the 
conclusions,” if not from the grammars, at least by what is 
better, an appeal to the language itself. The schoolmasters 
will, no doubt, find fault with more points than the author in- 
dicates; and in some, as the infinitive clause, the exclusion of 
the preposition and conjunction from ‘‘ word-forms,”’ the di- 
rect partial object, and others, the presumption would seem to be 
on their side. But the book is throughout so painstaking and 
exact, so scientific and systematic, so well adapted mechanically 
to class-work, and especially so thoroughly able even on dubious 
ground, that there are but few teachers who will not gain 
much profit from its careful perusal, whatever they may de- 
cide as to its use in the class. Professor Greene has a series of 
books in preparation adapted to the same method,—one on 

Latin and Greek, one on English etymology and syntax, and 

one on rhetoric. 


Tue Art or Reapine. By Ernest Legouvé, of the French 
Academy. Translated and illustrated with — notes, 
mainly biographical. Me Edward Roth. Philadelphia : 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. For sale by Little, 

& Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 

This treatise on The Art of Reading was prepared by the 
gifted author and teacher for the students of the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure of Paris. Its translation and republication 


rown 


not only to the art of reading, but has introduced us, through 
the appended notes, to many eminent French authors, about 
whom it is a delight toknow. The text of the original treatise 
of Legouvé is divided into two parts. Part I., preliminary, 
treats of ‘‘How I learned to Read,’’ ‘‘Must we Read as we 
Speak ?”’ the voice, taking breath, pronunciation, stuttering, 
and some peculiar defects in articulation, and a practical les- 
son. Part II. treats of the practical application of reading, 
eloquence, prose and poetry, with chapters on readers and ora- 
tors, reading as a means of criticism, how reading reveals, 
reading poetry, sketches of Bossuet, Pascal, Rachel, and other 
eminent French writers and speakers. Taken as a whole,— 
text and editor’s notes, —it is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of elocution and oratory. 





Tue ScHoot GARDEN. By Dr. Schwab, director of the Vienna 
Military Gymnasium, ete. From the German, by Mrs. 
Horace Mann. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 50 cts. 


This interesting and suggestive book presents the ideas of 
Froebel, and adapts them to olderchildren as they are found in 
the public and private schools, after they have left the kinder- 
garten proper. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. Comprising directions for holiday merry- 
makings, new programmes for amateur performances, and 
many novel Sunday-school exercises. Collected and edited 
by Lizzie W. Champney. Boston: D. Lothrop&Co. $1.00. 


The exercises found in this collection are principally adapted 
to the wants of church and Sunday-school entertainments. 
There are, however, some pieces that would be found interest- 
ing for secular occasions, such as school exhibitions, temper- 
ance gatherings, etc. It is neatly printed, and will be found 
very useful for those having charge of such social occasions as 
interest and entertain the young. 





LETTERS AND ADVICE TO YouUNG GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
on Dress, Education, Marriage, their Sphere, Influence, 
Women’s Work, Women’s Rights, etc. Selected from the 
writings of John Ruskin. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Price 40 cents. 


Everything written by John Ruskin is well worth reading, 
and the letters and extracts from hig writings, compiled for 
young ladies and found in this little book are of special value, 
and should be read by every one of this class in America. 
Sound sense and sterling Christian principle form the basis of 
all his suggestions of duty and life. 





HINTS TOWARD A NATIONAL CULTURE FOR YOUNG AMER- 
1cANs. By S. S. Boyce. ‘‘ The culture which licks the 
world to shape.’’—Goethe. New York: E. Steiger. 25 cents. 


The purpose of the author is to present the claims of the 
people for a more complete practical system of industrial edu- 
cation. 





STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. By Sigmon M. Stern. New 
York: E. Steiger. 

This book is dedicated by its author “‘ To Lambert Sauveur, 
Ph.D., LL.D., the foremost agitator of the time in the reforma- 
tion of teaching languages,’’ who in turn expresses his high 
commendation of the work ina letter of introduction, wherein, 
among other things, he expresses his pleasure in finding therein 
the same tone and spirit which characterize his own Causeries 
avec mes Eleves. Mr. Stern is principal of the German depart- 
ment of the Sauveur School of Languages in New York city. 
These facts will form an all-sufficient recommendation of the 
book to the friends of the system it illustrates, while its op- 
ponents will doubtless still continue to doubt the necessity of 
increasing the literature of a method that claims to use neither 
grammar nor dictionary, when once good types explanatory of 
the method have been furnished by the chief “ agitator.”’ 





Recorps or “ THe Do-wirHout Society. By Emily Hart- 
ley, author of Ruth Allerton, etc. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-school Union. 


The highly moral character of the books published by this 
well-known society are such as to need no words of commend- 
ation. For the Sabbath-school and the home libraries of our 
people this society furnishes safe books for the young,—and 
many of them, like the one now before us, of a good Standard 
of literary merit. We heartily commend the books of the 
Union to teachers and friends of good reading, as books which 
children should be encouraged to get. 





A MANUAL oF EtyMoLoGy ; containing Latin and Greek 
Derivatives, with a Key, giving the Prefix, Root, and Suffix. 
By A. C. Webb, author of the Model Etymology, The Model 
Definer, Historical Companion, ete. Philadelphia: EI- 
dredge & Brother. Price $1.00. 


This is No. 3 of ‘*‘ Webb’s Model Word-book Series,” and is 
designed to meet a want for an advanced work, based upon 
the same principles and having the same features as the Model 
Etymology, by the same author. The introductory chapter on 
“Words”’ and “ Latin Pronunciation ”’ is of special value to 
teachers and students of the classics. The plan of teaching 
pupils the correct use of words adopted in the Model Word- 
book Series, is unquestionably the correct one, It requires 
the pupil always to give a sentence in which the word is cor- 
rectly used. The advantages of adopting such a course are 
many ; it saves the time of both teacher and student, in- 


conception of the exact shades of meaning of the words in- 
tended; and furnishes the opportunity of giving a variety of 
facts, historical, scientific, and practical, which will be a great 
aid in acquiring the art of composition. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, and bound in the usual attractive and durable 
style in which the publishers furnish all their books. : 





THE FRISIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. A Historical 
Study. By W. T. Hewitt. Ithaca, N. Y.: Finch and 
Apgar. 

There are many classical references to Frisia. Tacitus, 
writing about 100 A.D, describes the Frisians as dwelling 
along the Rhine and among the lakes as far as the ocean. 
Ptolemy also refers to them fifty years later. The exact loca- 
tion and extent of this ancient German tribe seems to be in 
some obscurity. In the sixth and seventh centuries the Fris- 
ian race seems to have attained its greatest power. Under 
Rodbod they fought several battles with the Franks, in which 
they ultimately suffered defeat, and forever lost their inde- 
pendence A. D. 785, under the regime of Charlemagne. A 
study of their literature is what will most interest the scholar, 
and this little book is exceedingly valuable as a key to this de- 
partment of investigation. It contains a brief view of the 
forms and inflections of the old Frisian tongue. Students de- 
siring this curious historical study will address the publisher, 
at Ithaca, N. Y., for copies. 





THE GRACCHE: MARIUS AND SULLA. ByA. H, Beesly. With 
maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


This is one of the series of valuable historical studies of the 
epochs of ancient history. Every student of Roman history 
will find condensed into this ably-written volume the impor- 
tant theories and facts concerning the decline of the Roman re- 
public, and of the history of Rome. The marginal topics and 
excellent maps add to the value of this series for handy refer- 
ence by the student. 





NoRMAL METHODS OF TEACHING. Containing a brief state- 
ment of the principles and methods of the science and art of 
teaching, for the use of normal classes, and private students 
preparing themselves for teachers. By Edward Brooks, Ph D., 
principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Penn., and 
author of anormal series of mathematics. Lancaster, Penn.: 
Normal Publishing Company. Price $2.00. 


The deep and increasing interest felt among educators in all 
sections of the country in the science and art of teaching, and 
in the investigation of methods of instruction, has prepared 
them to give this work of Dr. Brooks a cordial welcome. In 
it he has presented the results of a long and eminently suc- 
cessful experience in the class-room as a teacher of teachers. 
We cannot better furnish our readers with the aim and scope 
of this text-book on teaching, than by quoting the author’s 
own prefatory words: “‘ It presents, first,a scheme of a com- 
plete system of education, the principles on which it is based, 
and the nature and laws of its two principal divisions, Culture 
and Instruction. It presents, second, a detailed description of 
the methods of teaching the different branches of study.’””’ When 
we take into consideration the great diversity of opinion which 
exists among teachers and writers on pedagogics, in regard to 
the theory of education as well as to the methods and processes 
of teaching, we think the wisdom of Mr. Brooks will be appar- 
ent when we state that he has incorporated into this work unly 
such methods as have stood the test of actual experience in 
the class-room of the best educators in the country. The ar- 
rangement of the work is admirable. The first ten chapters 
are devoted to an able and philosophical discussion of the gen- 
eral nature of education, and should be read and studied care- 
fully by every one who undertakes the responsible work of the 
teacher. The author has stated his views from his own stand- 
point in a simple, clear, and concise style. On some points, 
touching the nature and methods of culture, we might feel in- 
clined to ask some questions; but, on the whole, the philos- 
ophy he presents seems correct, and all his suggestions worthy 
of consideration. In Part II. he presents the methods of 
teaching the several branches of study, — ‘Object Lessons,’’ 
** Language,” “‘ Mathematics,”’ “‘ Physical Science,” and ‘‘ His- 
tory.’’ It is a book we heartily commend to all teachers. 





GREENE’S GRADE GRAMMAR BLANKs. Adapted to any series 

of grammars. Number I., ‘‘ Orthography and Etymology ”’; 
Number IL, ‘‘Syntax.”” By F. B. Greene, A.M. New York, 
Boston, and Chicago: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 


These blanks have been prepared for use as drill-books for 
the pupils, by which tests of their understanding of principles 
and rules taught may be made and inspected by the teacher. 
By the use of written exercises the child is compelled to put 
forth individual effort, which is the foundation of all successful 
scholarship. These Grammar Blanks are furnished at about 
the cost of ordinary writing-paper. Such blanks should be 
used by every pupil in America. 





SumMER Savory; Gleaned from Rural Nooks in Pleasant 
peor agg By B. y. by a a —— of The World on 

, Between the 8 ester . Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. esapatind — 


Here is our grand friend Taylor grown to bea LL.D. It spoils 
the name, but it has not spoiled the man, for he writes, as of old, 
as he thinks, in a rich, rare, and racy style like, — Bryant ? 








jn this country has been a grand success, and contributed much 


creases the pupil’s vocabulary of words, and prevents all mis- 





Irving? Holmes? No; like nobody else in the wide world 
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in prose. Some men are better than their works. Taylor 
can’t be, for his writings are perfect in their line. Are you 
weary, sleepy, dull ? does life seem a bit prosy? do the mental 
skies look bluish ? a jolly companion is your best physician; 
but Taylor’s books are a capital substitute. Summer Savory 
will change the leaden skies, and shake the cobwebbed brain, 
and make you feel good, like the author. Only a genius can 
fill common places with absorbing interest, and make the dull 
routine of life as attractive as a romance. Taylor does this; 
and he who reads one of his books will read all, and wait im- 
patiently for more. Let your next refreshing draught from 
cool, sweet waters be from the fountains which Taylor has 
opened for our refreshment and stimulation. 





LeisuRE Hour-Series: Wanderings in Patagonia, or Life 
Among the Ostrich Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, Price $1.00. 


This is a very instructive and entertaining book concerning 
a country and people not well known to American readers. 


M. TULLU CICERONIS DE ORATORE, Libri Tres. With Ex- 
planatory Notes By E. P. Crowell, Moore Professor of 
Latin in Amherst College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 


This is another of the well-known and highly appreciated 
‘Chase and Stuart’s Classical Series,’’ resembling those that 
have preceded it in make-up and general appearance. It is 
the first edition of the De Oratore that has appeared in this 
country since 1844. The notes appear to be about right in 
quantity and quality, well adapted to the class of students for 
whom they are designed. A very useful reference index of 
proper names of persons follows the notes. We must be al- 
lowed to make one criticism, not upon the contents, but upon 
the form of the volume. It isn’t easy to hold the book open. 
The inside margins are very narrow, requiring it to be held 
wide open to read it comfortably. It is small, thick, and very 
tightly put together. If you read, holding it in one hand, your 
little finger soon gets tired of the strain required to hold the 
page before your eye. Couldn’t this little defect (so it seems 
to us) be easily remedied ? 








THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. For the use of 
Schools and Academies. By Edwin J. Houston, A.M., pro- 
fessor of Physical Sees and Natural Philology in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. Pp. 320. Price $1.25. 


The author has given, in a concise form and logical order, 
the more important principles of natural science. Each chapter 
is divided into three parts,—the topic discussed, a syllabus, and 
questions for review. The features of the work which please 
us most are (1) The clear enunciation of principles and laws; 
(2) The system of experiments, which can be performed at 
small cost to the student,—a most important factor in a school 
text-book; (3) The introduction of the latest discoveries in 
physical science, and the placing of magnetism as a branch of 
electricity; (4) The Syllabus; (5) Valuable review questions. 
(6) The excellent style of the work in its paper, press-work, 
and beautiful illustrations. Professor Houston is a first-class 
practical teacher of science, and his labors as an author are 
meritorious and praiseworthy. 





LIFE AND EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE TAUL. By Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, M.A., ee and Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., 
Liverpool. New York: T. Y. Crowell. Pp. 752. Price $1.50. 


This is a new and popular edition of the great work on the 
life of St. Paul, which is now accepted as the highest author- 
ity for scholarship on this Bible character. The publisher has 
brought the interesting narrative and commentary within the 
reach of all, in a convenient form and clear type, for study and 
for family use. The book is illustrated by thirteen cuts and 
maps, is well printed, and bound in excellent style, and is 
really one of the cheapest and best books in the market. 





TANAGRA Figurines. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge ; 1879. Pp. 44, with heliotype 
illustrations. 


Tanagra was a city of Beotia. Its ruins are little more than 
a heap of barren stones. Its people were tomb-builders, and 
in their reverence for the dead they were accustomed to bury 
with the corpses, clay images, very realistic in form and char- 
acter. By accident, some of the rude serfs discovered a few 
of these clay models in one of the tombs on which they had 
stumbled. The discovery led to extensive explorations among 
the uninteresting ruins of the city, and hundreds of the images 
have been found, some of which have found their way to the 
museums of Paris and London, and twenty-two are in the 
Boston Art Museum. These figures are from eight to twelve 
inches in length, in flowing robes, usually representing female 
characters, They were originally colored, but the action of 
the earth, moisture, etc., has destroyed or removed most of the 
coloring-matter, although enough remains to indicate the vari- 
us colors used for the skin, drapery, etc. The clay was hard 
and well baked, and therefore preserves the personal orna- 
ments of dress, such as hats, turbans, scarfs, fans, bracelets, 
and parasols, In all cases the hair was golden-brown or red- 
auburn, These figures are often pensive, but never sad,—grief 


except himself; and so natural, pure, enjoyable, are his word- | peace, gladness, sportiveness, tempered with repose. 
paintings, that they are all miniature poems, even when framed | quite remarkable that this burst of popular art came suddenly, 


It is 


)and as suddenly ceased, and history does not reveal the occa- 
sion of its appearance or disappearance The best authorities 
are Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, 1834; Panofka, 1835; 
G. d’Orcet, Revue Brittanique, Paris, Oct., 1876; Otto Raget, 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1878 ; Reinhart Kekule, Thon Fig- 
uren aus Tanagra, Stuttgardt, 1878. 





Stoner’s History or ENGLAND. By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass, Based on, and 
retaining portions of Worcester’ s History, by J. E. Worcester, 
LL.D. Fully illustrated with maps and cuts. Designed as 
a text-book in English history for those who desire a course 
of moderate extent. Though comparatively brief, it omits 
no essential facts in the historical narrative, and gives prom- 
inence to the features of social life and progress. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown & Co. Price for examination, 40 cents. 


The well-known ability of the author of this treatise, and 
his long and successful experience as a practical teacher and 
superintendent of schools, has fitted him to prepare a man- 
ual which shall serve as a safe guide to both teachers and pu- 
pils. His aim has evidently been to remove all inducements 
from the pupil to make the study one of memorizing and rou- 
tine, and to encourage study and investigation, which will 
make historical knowledge of permanent value to the student. 
The maps, illustrations, chronological tables, and synopses, for 
review, are all in harmony with the general plan of the work. 
The publishers have performed their part in good taste. 





Scott’s REview-HistTory¥ OF THE UNITED STATES. A Short 
Outline History of the United States, for Review Grades 
and Classes Preparing for College, and for beginners in the 
study. By David B. Scott, Jr. New York: Collins & 
Brother. Price for examination, 50 cents. 


This is an exceedingly valuable work, embracing a general 
review of United States history. The general outline, the 
chronological lists of events, the condensed summaries, follow- 
ing the topical divisions of the events narrated in the text, the 
questions on the text, and the method of division of the his- 
tory of the country from 1789 to the present time, are features 
of great assistance to students desiring to retain the leading 
points in the mind. It isa book every teacher and student 
of United States history should possess. It is the work ofa 
practical teacher, who comprehends the art of condensation. 
We are glad to know that it is being received with great favor, 
—one hundred teachers of New York city alone having given 
an endorsement of it. 





THE MusIcAL GuiIpE: A Practical Manual for Instruction in 
Vocal Music in Day Schools. By W.S. Tilden. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown & Co. Price, for examination, 30 cents. 


The urgent demand for a practical text-book on music suited 
to the great mass of pupils in our day schools, has induced the 
author and publisher to prepare this treatise. The methods are 
simplified and made to conform to the average needs of pupils 
in a good day school. The plan is excellent. In the element- 
ary exercises a mode of illustration has been presented which 
makes them easily reproduced upon the blackboard by those 
unpracticed in writing music. The exercises for ‘‘ imitation 
and recognition’ are a unique feature, as are also the “‘ exer- 
cises to be written in notes’’ by the pupils. In the last sec- 
tion of the book will be found a collection of devotional hymns 
for the morning exercises. They are strictly unsectarian, and 
are generally set to familiar tunes, which have been arranged 
with reference to part-singing, and may be used as reading- 
exercises, while studying the parts separately. Every teacher 
who desires to teach this valuable branch should examine this 
eminently practical book. Any good teacher can secure good 
results with it. 





THE EARL OF MAYFIELD. A Novel. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Morocco cloth, black and gold; $1.50. 


This new work of fiction deals with real life and historical 
personages, and is full of interest. The opening scenes are in 
the South during the late-war. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the many virtues of the lovely and perfectly pure 
heroine, Mary Stuart, or the pleasing qualities of Boiseau, 
Whitefield, Brandon, Randolph, and other characters in the 
work, but in praising worth, we must not fail to mention the 
faithful Mignon, whose equal for love and interest in her fair 
mistress is rarely found. 





Easy Lessons IN PopuLAR SCIENCE, and a Hand-book to 
Pictorial Chart ; combining the Conversational, Catechet- 
ical Blackboard and Object Plans, with maps, illustrations, 
and lessons in Drawing, Spelling, and Composition. By 
James Monteith, author of School Geographies, etc. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price $1.00. 


Every child in America that has the pleasure of using it will 
thank the author for preparing this little manual. It is at- 
tractive from every stand-point, — beautiful in typography, 
illustration, and arrangement, and made interesting and in- 
structive by the charming style in which it is written. It 
contains primary sciences for two grades. The paragraphs 
printed in large type are suited to the youngest children in the 
public schools, and the balance of the text for more advanced 
pupils. Its method is by illustration, comparison, and famil- 
iar conversatiops. Objects are illustrated on a large, pictorial 


drawings. The topics are short and varied, including the com- 
mon things every child is curious to understand. It isa book, 
properly taught, adapted not only to interest but to educate, to 
develop and exercise the reasoning faculties, and to stimulate 
habits of accurate observing, thinking, and comparison, Every 
teacher of an elementary school should use it. 





LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Chevalier Bunsen. With an 
estimate of Luther’s character and genius, by Thomas Car- 
lyle; and an Appendix, by Sir William Hamilton. New 
York: American Book Exchange. Price 35 cents. 


This is one of Acme Library Series of Standard Biographies, 
in which are presented the stories of famous lives, as told by 
distinguished authors. Twelve volumes are already announced: 
Life of Frederick the Great, by Macaulay; Robert Burns, by 
Carlyle; Mahomet, by Gibbon; Mary Stuart, by Lamartine; 
Joan of Arc, by Michelet; Hannibal, by Arnold; Julius Cesar, 
by Liddell; Oliver Cromwell, by Lamartine; William Pitt, by 
Macaulay; Columbus, by Lamartine; Victoria Colonna, by 
Trollope; and the one at hand of Martin Luther, by Bunsen, 
The first six of the above were issued in August, and the bal- 
ance will be ready during the present month. Itis only neces- 
sary to examine the list and note the authors, to secure for 
them a cordial reception. They are neatly bound and well 
printed. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN Po.irics. By Alexander Johnston, 
A.M. New York: Henry Holt. Price 75 cents, 


This is one of the most useful and convenient of the valua- 
ble series of hand-books for students and the general reader. 
To the teacher of the civil polity and history of the United 
States, this book will be of special value, It gives, in concise 
form, the most important facts relating to the origin of the 
various political parties that have existed ; the history of 
the formation of the Constitution of 1787, under the guidance 
of the federal party, and the important events and salient 
points in the policy of each administration, from Washington 
to Hayes. The Appendices furnish the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; the Constitution ; date of the admission of the States; sum- 
mary of popular and electoral votes in presidential elections 
from 1789 to 1876; population of the sections 1790-1860, con- 
gressional representation of the sections, 1790-1878; and a con- 
venient index for ready reference. Eyery teacher and citizen 
should have it. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— St. Nicholas comes, for October, full of good things. 

— Wide Awake for October is out, and is a very fine number. 
— The fifth edition of Structural Botany, by Prof. Asa Gray, 
of Harvard, is issued by Ivison, Taylor, Blakeman & Co. 

— The Nursery for October is brim full of good things which 
will delight the little folks. 

— Good Company is now the name of the magazine which 
has in the past achieved such a popular success as Sunday 
Afternoon. 

— The Eclectic for October has a rich variety of interesting 
and instructive articles, and a steel-engraving portrait of Dr. 
Francis Parkman, the historian, with a sketch of his life by 
the editor. 


— Dr. Richardson, of London, has written many valuable 
works, some of which are producing a revolution in England, 
especially those on Temperance. We had occasion to speak of 
one recently, which has become a text-book in the schools of 
England. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
bringing out aseries of manuals on Health, and Dr. Richardson 
has prepared one on Health and Occupation, which possesses 
much valuable knowledge for teachers. It is sold by Pott, 
Young & Co., New York, for 40 cents. 


— Dr. MacAlister’s Zodlogy of the Invertebrates has been re- 
vised for American schools by Prof. A. 8. Packard, of Brown 
University... This is one of a series in Natural History, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York, designed as an inter- 
mediate step between the “‘ primers,’’ so called, and the larger 
works. While the treatment is elementary, the facts are stated 
and discussed clearly and fully. Each book in the series is 
the work of some recognized authority, or bears the approval 
of such. 

— The Art Amateur for September is distinguished for a 
brilliant variety of interesting articles. A beautiful frontis- 
piece, which is itself a work of art in design and engraving, 
incloses a dainty poem by Edgar Fawcett. An article on 
Gérome is illustrated with sketches from several of his famous 
paintings. Edward Strahan clothes some of the standard an- 
tiques with fresh interest and beauty, in his charming criticism. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THe JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 








's banished from the expression. Usually the tone is that of 





chart, on wall of class-room, and on the blackboard by use of 


and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
month. THE PUBLISHER. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Darwinism and Other Essays. Pp. 283. - - - John Fiske, MA Macmillan & Co $2 © 
Shakes : Select Plays.—Coriolanus. With Notes. Wm Aldis Wright o “ 50 
Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 18mo. - “ os @ 
Passages for Translation into Latin . With Notes. “ “ 50 
Political and Educational Addresses. vo, pp. 307. - Sir John Lubbock o < 2 50 
Ethics; or, Science of Duty. With Index. Pp. 383. John Bascom G P Putnam's Sons 1 75 
American Inter-State Law. With Index. Pp. 400. David Rorer Callaghan & Co 5 00 
More Ways Than One. Pp. 484. - - - Alice Perry D Lothrop & Co 13 
Haworth’s. Pp.374. - - - - - - Frances H Burnett Chas Scribner's Sons 1 50 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of the 2nd Century. Rev GA Jackson D Appleton & Co 
Distracted Young Preacher. - - - - Hardy “ “ “ 25 
Uncle Cesar. - - - - - - - Reyband “ “ “ 2 
A Nook in the Appenines. Illus. i2mo. - - - Leader Scott Scribner & Welford 3 0 
Holidays in Eastern France. Half-hour Series. 32mo. Matilda B Edwards Harper & Bros 25 
Epistulz Selectz. - - . . - Cicero “ “ 2 
Bar-maid at Battleton. - - - - - Robinson oe o 15 
The Afhgan’s Knife. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 74. Sterndale “ oe 15 
Chapterson Ants. - - - - - - Treat o we 20 
Framley Parsonage. Family Sq. Library, No. 73. Trollope oa « 15 
Lake George Illustrated. i6mo, pp. 171. - - S R Stoddard S R Stoddard oo 
Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. (Cr. &vo. - Charles Dickens Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 
Taghconics: Romance and Beauty of the Hills. 12mo. Godfrey Greylock Lee & Shepard 150 
Mr. Phillips's Goneness. - - - . - Bailey “ « 58c, 1 00 
A Tight Squeeze. - - - - - - Staats “s as 50 
White and Black. - - - - - - Sir Geo Campbell R Worthington 1 75 
Latin Prose Composition. Pp. 155. - - - Prof Elisha Jones 8 C Gri & Co 1 0 
Government. - - ’ - - - - Moran Asa K Butts 15 
Rhetorical Method. - - - - - Jameson A 8 Barnes & Co 75 
Tales of Kuropean Life. - - - - - A K Loring 15 
New York Drama. Nos. 46-51. - - - - Henry T Cornett each, 15 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 





technical literature. The author served as an 
engineer in the U.S. navy during and subse- 
OLIVER Drrsox & Co. Comenenes the neW ouent tothe war. It will be illustrated by sixty 
school year with the usual sterling stock of engravings, including drawings of the finest 
school music books, a few of which it may be ang most recent compound marine-engines. 
a favor to teachers to name. For little people They will also soon publish “A Practical 
there is the *“*‘ American School Music Reader,”’ | Treatise on the Slide-valve,”* by Joshua Rose, 
Part I., by L. O. Emerson and W. S. Tilden. | the popular author of ‘‘ The Complete Practi- 
Machinist.” They have purchased of 

These two gentlemen are well fitted to work Mesers. Chatto & Windus, London, the bal- 
together, since the first is one of our best com-| ance of the edition of North’s “ Practical As- 
posers, and the second one of our best of prac-| sayer,’’ and will hereafter be the publishers of 
tical theorists and teachers. Books II. and|that book. They have purchased of Messrs. 


IIL. of the same series are respectively for the ee OS ae Bee 
lower and the higher grammar-school classes, | wij offer it for $15 instead of $21 as heretofore. 
and for the highest classes of that grade, as See their advertisement in Toe JOURNAL for 
well as the younger high-school scholars. Mr. |* list of practical and useful books. 

Tilden’s “* Grammar-school Choir’’ is a book) Oy the second page of THE JouRNAL will 
well worth examining. Respecting all graded-)). found an attractive advertisement of Messrs. 
school music-books, it is to be said that they) Rotiock & Crenshaw, of 528 Arch street, Phil- 
are for future, spines more than for present use, | adelphia, manufacturers and dealers in Chem- 
as thorough grading is by no means as yet uni-| i-ais and Chemical Apparatus especially adapt- 
versal. For high schools the same able hands | 44 for schools of all grades. This old and re- 
have put together “The Hour of Singing” |jiapje firm are among the foremost manufac- 
and “* The High-school Choir,”” both well ap-| turers in the world, and their goods can be re- 
proved books and largely used. If young ladies jjied upon. They furnish the best assortment 
and gentlemen have fairly studied through all at reasonable rates. Their catalogue has been 


>. carefully revised, and contains an extended list 
tens works, they may tabs L. O. Bmamen’s of Chemicals for Photography, Electro-Metal- 


new “Voice of Worship,” which furnishes) ),:¢y Experiment, and Analysis. The Appa- 
abundant material for glee and hymn tune|ratus and Utensils of the Laboratory are of the 
tice. The works of Messrs. Emerson and | most approved form and quality The most 
Tilden form a connected series from the low- | important articles are fully described, and the 
est to the highest steps in education, and are|forms of many illustrated by cuts. Applica- 
very properly, therefore, mentioned together, | tions by mail for a catalogue should be accom- 
and before others which in their place are) panied with the postage,—three cents. 
equally good. | 
Hohmann’s little works are as good as ever) 


WE invite attention to the attractive adver- 


for primaries, as is Lowell Mason’s first ‘Song tisement of Messrs. Hall & Benjamin, 191; 


Garden,” and Fitz’s little ‘“‘Exercise Song-| Greenwich Street, New York, on the second 
book.” Collections of miscellaneous songs for page of this issue. Messrs. H. & B. are manu- 
O Che oo ee ae ne $/facturers of Chemical and Physical Aparatus 
poorwill”” and “ M ocking-bird,” and C. Eve, | of all kinds. They respectfully solicit corres- 
est’s “‘ Music Teacher.” W. O. Perkins (now | pondence, and will send descriptive circulars 
a Mus. Doc) is the compiler of the “ Lowell/ with price-list on application. Private stu- 
Wreath,” for high schools. C. Everest, aided | dents in science who need Physical and Chem- 
by his experience in normal teaching, has ical Apparatus will find this firm ready to sup- 
done well for the young ladies in his “School ply their wants with promptness. School offi- 


Song-book,”” whose only defect is that its name cers and teachers in Canada among our readers 


is too “‘ young”’ for its character. ‘‘ Deems’s are specially invited to correspond with Messrs. 
Solfeggi’’ provides an Italian course for those Hall & Benjamin. 
who wish to go through the “ sol-fa”’ exercises. 

Want of space forbids a further enumeration, 

but school teachers who visit Ditson’s may! 
have the privilege of examining about sixty 
other school music-books of their publication. | 


Messks. CLAxTon, ReMsEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, 624 to 628 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have become prominent school-book publishers, 
in addition to their large and admirable list of 

Henry C. Bairp & Co., of Philadelphia, miscellaneous books. Among the list of school 
will publish this fall “‘A Catechism of the textbooks which they publish are Brooks's 
Marine Steam-engine,”’ by Emory Edwards, a (jassics, Labberton’s Historical Series, Crooks 
work which has been promised for some time,|¢@ Shem’s New Latin-English Dictionary, 
and fills an acknowledged want in American Deihl’s Choice Reading Series, White's As- 


tronomy, Coppée’s English Literature, Walk- 
er’s Elements of Grammar, Hays’s Every-day 
Reasoning, and Roth’s books. 
are of a standard character, and should be ex- 
amined by teachers and school-officers who de- 
sire to use the very best books in their schools, 
For terms for introduction and complete cata- 
ogues, address the publishers. 


THE important announcement of Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, on this page, should attract 


teachers of the land who have to give lessons) 


on common things to their classes. In the 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things, by 
John D. Champlin, Jr., associate editor of the 
American Cyclopedia, will be found answers 
to the numerous questions which interest chil- 


dren in Nature, Science, and the Arts. This 
work is written in language which young chil- 
dren can understand, and beautifully illus- 
trated. It will greatly aid the parent and 
teacher in awakening and satisfying a child’s 
curiosity. No more valuable and useful book 
can be found for a present to a child than this 
cyclopedia of 690 pages, in attractive binding. 
Price only $3.00. 

No BETTER test of the civilization of a peo- 
ple can be found than in their hotels. Measured 
by this standard, such a hotel, for example, as 
the “‘ St. Nicholas,’’ New York, is fully worth 
its magnificent reputation as one ofthe great 
capitals of the world. The “St. Nicholas” 
hotel has been known for quarter of a century 
as one of the superb establishments of the 
world. Its table, apartments, and general con- 
veniences are now, as ever, unsurpassed. Rates 
have been cut down to ante-bellum prices. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Life of Martin Luther. By Chevalier Bunsen. With 
an estimate of his character and genius by Thomas 
Carlyle. “ Acme Library.” 250 pp., l@mo,cloth. 35c. 

Foreign Gleanings. opics of special interest to 
thoughtful American readers; selected from the ablest 
contributors to foreign periodicals. No. 1, Gladstone, 
Lecky. Von Schulte. 
change. 

New and Original Theories of the Great Physical 
By H. R. Rogers, M.D. Dunkirk, N. Y.: C. 
K. Abel & Son. 8vo, pp. 107; cl., $1; paper, 50 cts. 

The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla: Epochs of Ancient 
History. By A.H. Beealy. With Maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner's. $1.00. 

History of the English Language; by T. R. Louns- 
bury; 16mo, $1.00. History of American Politics ; by 
Alexander Johnston, A.M.; i6mo,75 cts. Handbooks 
for Students and general readers. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

A Short German Grammar. For high schools and 
colleges. By E. 5S. Sheldon. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
70 cents. 


Forces. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; being the Thirty-third Annual Report upon 
the Public Schools of New Hampshire. June session, 
1879. C. A. Downs. 

Manual of the Board of School Commissioners of the 
city of Troy, and Superintendent's Report, 1879. David 
Beattie, Supt. 





UP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC. A 
vacation trip. By PLiny STEELE Boyp. Dedicated 
to John G. Whittier. l6mo. Paper covers. 50 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00. 

A genial and witty account of a trip up and down 


the Merrimac. Read it; it will be the next best thing 
to going, and if you go, be sure to take it along with you. 


24 tf D. LOTHROP & (0., Pubs., Boston. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirabic, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and ar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
oe and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Marufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. Boston, Mass, 


UBSCRIBER to THE JOURNAL should 
send for new Premium 
List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 
Teachers and friends. 


—— Premiums are 
onthe list. Address Tuos. W. 


ICKNELL, Publisher, 


| 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Masa. 21 


All these books | 


New York: American Book Ex- | 








WANTED, 

By a person of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher in a 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


\ 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
ce. 207 tf 











RS! You can make from $235 to 
TEAC H E & $100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR'’S COMPANION” is 4 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 1000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 





CASH BUSINESS. $50 TO $200 A 
month for Agent, Teachers, Students, and 
Ladies, introducing our NEW BOOK. Its un- 
rivaled contents of Prose and Poetry by 300 
eminent authors, elegant illustrations, and artistic bind- 
ing make it a welcome guest in every BOME. Introduc- 
tion by THEo. L. CuYLER, D.D. 

The new editions and reduced prices of our Standard 
Illustrated, Religious, Historical, Agricultural, and 
Medical Works, with best terms and quick sales, are 
reasons why LIVE mts coin money in theirsale. A 
single mt has sold over 7000 copies. A few more 
wanted for Fall and Winter work. E. B. TREAT, 85 
Broadway, New York. 236 d 





AGENTS 


ASENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


A New, Clear and Cencisce ——— 


Universal Histo 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3 vols. of the World's great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, ix lud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 








PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, N. Y. 





SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. BY RicHarp Cre 
NEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Ar 
ranged for Class Book, from the Latest Revised Eng 
lish Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Addi 
tional Words for Illustration, and Questions for Ex 
amination, by THomas D. SUPLEE, Head-master of 
St. Augustine's College. 


“ TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS ”™ has 
long been a well-known and favorite study, though but 
poorly adapted heretofore to school use. In its new 
arrangement it must prove more acceptable than ever. 
400 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Also just ready, an entirely new edition (without the 
Sup/ee matter) from the last English edition, rerised, of 
TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
1 vol., 12mo, 303 pages, $1.25. 





CONINGTON’S “NEID. 
THE XZ NEID OF VIRGIL. Translated, rendere:! 
into English Octosyllabic Verse, by the Rev. Jonny 
CONINGTON, late Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $2.25. 


“ This translation of the ¥neid has been univer«ally 
admitted the most attractive. It has gainec pre-emi- 
nence by its novelty, the singular felicity of its diction, 
its constant animation, and great variety united with 
consummate scholarship in ite remarkable fidelity to 
the nicer shades of meaning in the original.” 





GOOD ENGLISH: or, POPULAR 
ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. By Epwp. 8. GocLv. 
An entirely new edition, with many alterations and 
additions, and including an elaborate essay on Cler- 
ical Elocution. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 





Supplies for 
+ 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Colleges and Schools at a reduced price. 


¥ 
ZF 














A ura DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
+4 and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
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a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 





Ee 





IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS, LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS. and PARENTS, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMON THINGS. 





ALSO JUST READY: 


By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, JR, late Associate Editor of the American Cyclo. HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


pedia. Large 12mo, illustrated ; $3.00. 


The object of this Cyclopedia is to cultivate in children the important habit of 


consulting works of reference, and to answer many questions which are constantly 
arising in the studies and daily experience of youth. The language is simple and 
the illustrations are numerous. 


By Prof. T. R. Lounssury, of Yale College. 
Handbook Series. $1.00. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


By Avex. Jounston. Handbook Series. 
75 cents. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue sent on application to the Publishers, 


HENRY HOLT & OO. 12 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


By CHARLOTTE M. Yonex. Freeman’s His- 
torical Course. $1.00. 


LATIN CHART: The Essentials of Latin Grammar. 


| By Orro von BELow. 4to. Mounted on 
| on folding cloth cover. 50 cents. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Coll Preparatory Schools, 
aa ools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


(LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. _ 
mOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
‘Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Ragitrar. 
AARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
( rexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
“Champaign, I. J.M. Grecory, LL.D., t. 


owA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ate, 
[“ccc., address the President, Gro. F. Macoun, D.D. 


























IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebary, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


~ WARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAJESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 























PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ions Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
ton address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
W Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


4LE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 

Post juate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven,Ct. 214 zz 


























NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
C For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 23 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Sirs, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. Siaz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For A Sexes. 
Next entrance ° -_~ 9, 1879. 
55 25 Address E. H. RvussEL.L, Principal. 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
p PROVIDENCE, R. I 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGRH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
irenlars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( Por Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
5 For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 





























FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LApDIEs. 
- Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
_ For Catalogue y to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A-M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 01 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. hadi 


A4PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Literary and artistic advanta- 
gesuperior. Revs.C.V. Spear & R.E. Avery, Princs. 


Ma W NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
ii Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLe, Reed's Ferry, N. H. 


x we LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hinam ORoutTT, A.M., pal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

¥ information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss Apa L. Howarp, President. 35 

HEATON PEMALE SEMIN ARY, Norton, Mass. 

¥¥ will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

Sept. 11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Cons, Eaq., Norton, Maas. 231 
































PREPARATORY. 


y DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass. 
Hon. CHas. FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 
_. Thirteen pupils out of fourteen ce cxamine- 
on at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. px 














REYLOCK INSTITU TE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Mass. Established in 1842. 

rs for Co or for the Scientific School. For cata 
es widress Bexs. F. Mriis. A-M., Principal 


(FoR 4RD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-clase 
School for both sexes. moderate. 


Por catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, a0zz 











ERENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
East Greenwich, R. L. 63 as 


PREPARATORY. 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studious wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 














Pace, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 
oes MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 





[ 358 TOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M.,Prin. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FoLuer, Principal. 70 zz 


yeecss TER ACADEMY. Founded 1&4. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 az 














KINDERGARTENS. 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WeEs- 

TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 
teachers, Nov. 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, ther with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Profeasors 
in the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1sT, 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Secend St., New Veork. 

»F. JOHN KRAUS, : 
tag MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Xindergarten Guide.) 




















“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mra. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”"—Galary. 207 tf 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 


Higher Education of Women. 


.——_——— 





Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 =x Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 








Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: gl 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 

Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 

Prof. D. S. JoRDAN, Indiana, 

Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 

Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 
Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invi Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle St., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


O@BINSONITAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

. from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. I to book-k . school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
T5c, 50c, 25, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
ei rice and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. “W. ROBINSON, Author, eic., 64 Federal St. Boston. 




















A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outéit free. 
$777 Address P. OG, Vice ERY, Augusta, Me. 218 25 


Publishers. __|inportantto Teachers of Moder Languages 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, | 7 T ‘6 a 
Nancy Lee, bby. » See | A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS 


Janet's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet | -- a 

Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 'FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 

Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.),| Embracing the Relation ef French to 

Cecilia's March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Euglish and the Werd-formation 

Waltee, s “ to Me, Wie the Corn is Waving in the French Language. 

Annie Dear, Katy’s ter, Tempererance Battle Cry. , 

Popular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or i3 or <i ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 

for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address | *- : miveratty of Michigan ; Aut of jus meres 

Publishers, Wa. H. Boxer & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut on the Modern Languages. 

St., Philadelphia. 22 The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
nesinetnanth pease ___. | ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 


‘BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 0., 3h wast scipial so Festies sala kere 





and most helpfal to Teachers and Stadents. Cloth. 

215 es. Price $1.35. Address THE ANN ARBOR 

iS Broméeld Street. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. | Arbor, Michigan. 23 m 


New-England Depository Educational Goods EE . 


POR THE 


Educational Publications A wants | VALUAB LE BOOK 


Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ 
FOR EVERY 


Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY. i 
Teacher and Student. 


Se Ms ee svatnringendtpciniieemes, 1 

HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., | 

industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, | 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


soCatalogue of Practical and Scientite Books ¢ pag, The COMMON - School Question Book. 


Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Mann- | 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
96 zz By A. H. CRAIG. 


Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popu 
tion, ete., sent free to any address. 1 
CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of | 
. . 
Interlinear Classics. 
a 


Sargenat’s Standard Speakers, Frest’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck's School Hixteries, 
Leord’s Scheel! Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. | 

| 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 








Important and Practical Ques- 
tiens clearly answered, compiled 
from Twelve different Branches 
ef Study as usced in cnr Commen 
aes Hud High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. S1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


=e CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Cireu- 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 








The Schoo! Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
nt’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 


' 
s000 
Alden’s Pirst Principies of Political Economy.. 


75) 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law........- -.-.---- 50 In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
7 Roderick Hume........-----+-++-+++++ 1 25 Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 

DeGraff’s School-room Gulde........---.--..--+- 1 50/30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 

sad nae Chorus.... .-- rene eeenee 5 | been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 

- = — Budget............ 15 | are very liberal. /t is one of the very best subscription- 
Beebe's First Steps Ameo IMUTES .. ~~. ~~~ eee nee 1 books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation......-...-. . --- 50 | sent on receipt of stamp. 
walotin ee ae Of TOGEERE.---+-++----00-0000+ 1S | Address ©. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book,each.. 15| 22tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 





' 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 | 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06) 

| 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 


Valuable Text Books. | reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo 


. ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
Send for Circulars and Prices of i -, € , : 


simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 

Cumneck’s Choice Reading». structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
Whipple's Animal Analysi«. mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. | mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
Kirkland’s« Shert Mistery ef France. sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
Jerdan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel- 
Masen & Laler’s Primer of Polit. Econemy. gent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
dk - (SEN, MoCLURG & CO., | hands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 

ent ee Stato Bt, Chicago. | get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 

‘ veer. Send 10c. fora specimen number. Address THE 


- : % urrarm 805 Broadway, N.¥., RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa. 2% p 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, ; 


Have Just lasued _ baw or : a 
No. 13. scoleteesn” Gest. Aine A Geek 29 The Free-School System of the 


“14. Horace Mann. Prof. W. F. Phelps, A.M. 10 | United States. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ 15. Prebel. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M..... .10 Pages gS. 

Beyond the Grave. Being three Lectures before By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chantangqua Assembly in 1878, with Papers on | Secretary of the National Education League. 
Recognit:<n in the Futare State, and other Ad- q 
denan. Ry Bishop Randolph S. Foster 12mo, 1.25 | 4 RVERY ) weonsy Fs Saintes 81.75. 

Studies in Theism. Borden P. Bowne. 12mo.... 1.75 EDUCATOR } ee ® B. SNOW, 





— wh. | 26tf j$NEEDS.}| 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, ew MRR. 2 So setae 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York, | SAMPLE COPIES OF THE 


: : BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN and CATA- 
te we ety eh py porenitmend (9+ LOGUE of PUBLICATIONS. Free by mail. 
Pynuchen’s Chemical Physics, . ° 3.00; 27a D. LOTHROP & (C0., Boston. 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis, . 1.75 in 
Deoagliaxs= & Preecett’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
Eliet & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 AVOI drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory ef Heat, 3.50 er in market. Send lic. for sample to BAKER, PRatr 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 15422 | & Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 











_Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 a x Re 
$5 to $20 rire ene, Serpe porte SS fase | ST] sate ae care ees Seas 





A Three Months’ Trial. — 


This offer holds good till October 9. 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL IT. 





THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Inclosed find 60 cents for “The Journal of Education” for three months, in 
accordance with your offer to new subscribers. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOUR 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 




















- Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 













D rawing + Kastner's Textile Designs; Morse’s 

ar a — Latin Seri FA 9 in th 
a3" n es. n e 

Latin. jeaii cottages, | pre and _ high 





schools; New ory icero 2 with Vocab. 
G k Hadley’s Eel Whiton’s Lessons; 
TECK. Harkness’s First Greek Book; Boise's 
Anabasis; Owen’ —— ete. ends Qunstiniiier 
7 ouman's emist. uacken 8 
Science. Philoso ord (new ftion) ; ; Morse’s 
Zoblogy ; Miss Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy ; 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology Science Primers, etc. 
Model Copy Books, 6 Nos ding copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true principle of penmanshi 
iw Leading Text-books in all departments of study. 


er; 









ESSENTIAL USES OF THE MOODS IN 


ary Classical Schools, for whom it bg 
pared, but also as a convenient résumé o 
portant facts respecting the uses of the moods, to college 
students. 


13 Tremont P1., 


A NEW BOOK. 
GREEK AND LATIN. 


Set Forth in Parallel Arrangement. 
By R. P. KEEP, Ps.D., 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 


It will be found useful not only for pupils in Second- 
rimarily pre- 
the most im- 


Sample copy, post-paid, 40 cts. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
20 Bond 8t., 46 Madison St. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO.” 











Catalogues free. 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’l Ag’t for New-Eng., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 
FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 

By} 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. 26133 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. 
ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


With Brackets. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and ch 
we believe that these Charts will be WANTED IN 























eries and political changes, inclading 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE 


full descriptive text and double-page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are now ready. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 


STANLEY’S eae naee a AFRI RICA, 
POLITICAL CHANG N SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA, 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 


Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 15 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


















EVERY SCHOOL. N.E.A 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 





$1.50 per annum. Sample free for gy ery A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents 


a Send for descriptive Sieieien, 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
. . reer capa i Price for Introduction, - » 48 cts. 
National Series of Standard Tevt-Books,| Price yor Hechange, . . . 30cta, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. Harper's School Geography. 
The National Teachers’ Library. NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60 cts. 


duction, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NHW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 





General Agent for New England, 
i. M. CABLE, 33 Bromficid St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 








































*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 1530 zz 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eug- 
lish and Higher Le«sons in En eos 

Gautchison’s wy pe and Hy 
Heonderson’s Test-Weords in Eng. shee, Be. 

D. WILLIAMS, ry 4 T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & UO, 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St. — TON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Se 
“ University Alovoen | (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in g- Composition. 





Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agta. 





JONES BR & CO. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 


Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal “state Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a guactionl 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They we on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina method of instruction. 
: Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
: embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
| pe ie U "il canals t, - - ~ 
ni’ ve ve presentation; 
Titicaitons of special excell lence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent eotting, Teter. —A 
— course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 


solid surface, nels novel construction: 


, their novel St mae 
abundance 
and low } “ic “ms “u advance of all other draw. 
ing books. 
rr 


AM ert ASHINGTON Address A. 
ves Rt New 24d 


’ - 


¢ 








Will be glad to send to — | 


matical and 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and se 
excellent books ier Teachers, 


Dieser ¢ Gacice Reading Series. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
ts . 
Gashe i Gheuts “New Latin-English et AXLOR & CO. 
- oe very D R init PUBLISH J 
ay’s « dbo eed Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OO., 
BOSTON, 


address a Descriptive Cata- 

ogue of their Educational Books, including 
Greene’s English Lan or nad It Gram- 

sOgical Principles (a new and 
rtant k), 

udreww’ Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Beoks of Literature, 

Celburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Murdeoch’s Vecal Culture, 


NEW | SRIT ION. 





GET ‘LHE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including many now living, giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 

Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
Roscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, et | 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem, Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

154 27 22 Bond Btreet. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


ae x A of England. 
F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of = Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
_ Bend for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











PUBLISH 
Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
Se ‘é 
\ 
“é 
“ “é 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
o6 Complete 
Buckwalter’s nsssitiins Speller (new). 
Sewers ‘6 (new), 
Sentere Comprehensive Speaker. 
* Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rheteric. 
Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


wa Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 








For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 2% 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 
Publish the ROE sil new and attractive School Books: 
@Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterseon’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s nea Geographies. 
Shaw’s E Literature. 
Lossing’s atime of U. Ss. Mistery. 
Hlocker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Compost on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 


For terms address Ww. F 
114 ss 41 ofaent oe new ae. 
POTTER, AIN NSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s ses and Shert Course. 
Bartholomew's Dra 


died Spelling Bianks. 


Pattersen’s Complete yee oh Books. 
Catalogues, etc., a 2 








L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp EpvucaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral su r of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing ar 3 for the use 
, of art 


of common schools, drawing cl 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





15522 





NEW BOOKS. 


vee Franklin Arithmetics, 
Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
i gh-school, Boston, ai d "Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
aathor Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’ 1 Tables,ete. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meuse- 
ares. Seaver & Walton. 


Worcester’s New Spelling - Books. 


_ Correspondence solicited. 223 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
“oe Penmanship, 
Cc. 


MORE LARGELY USED IN 
ANW 





lien = A, B, MANBON, oe England agent, St., Boston. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS’ 


'| The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 


Educational Pr Publications. 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 

Sheldon’s New Readers, 

Pelter’'s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 

or address 

WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 


A READING -BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


at by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
being made up of continuous . Its use is in 
tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 

1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 

Address the een, « or. we WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Ma 203 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for eutonte. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 ‘ane $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). et 

0 
Putnam’s World’s P ontin, to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo, o Blography, _— ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry School, 1.25 

t’s French Clas Tle od » vol,, 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics Rsthetics, and L 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engine 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 
_ Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 








ng. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


HAVE IN PRESS 


SRADECRTS EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
In the Eaton and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


maeeee s", ENGLAND. 
STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, —— 
Mase. B Based on and retainin ee of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and 


Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


75 MUSICAL GUIDE. 
By W. 8. TiLDEN. For heey 
Boole. Sent for examination 


KRY TO MESERVEY’S aeseauel. 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 

Correspondence | solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A zebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English eitemesare. 
DeVere’s French Serie. (4) 155 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now in Use in many of the Leading THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


ed and Graded 
r 30c. 


ai all 








Green’s Hebrew Grammar. &8vo, cloth........-. 3.00 
“ Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo.. 1.25 
- Ohreatemathy, Sv0.... ...6-. csc: ceccee 2.00 
Gesenlius’ Hebrew &C aldee Lexicon, 4to, 4, mor. 6,00 
Hebrew and English Lexicon. 18mo, 4 ae iv 2.00 
Lettoris’ Hebrew Bible. Large ty 8vo..... 2.50 
Luzzatto’s Biblical Chaldaic Grammar. 12mo. 1.50 
Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon. dto, 3 v¥, mor. 5.00 
Green’s Greek & English Lexicon. 18mo, %% bd... 1.25 
Bagster’s Critical reek & sagan Testament. 
18mo, \% bd.. 2.00 
Ditto, wit Lexicon. 18mo, 1 | REN : 3.00 
Greenfield’s Greek Testament & Lexicon. 32mo. 2.00 
Hudson’s Greek & English Goncerdance. 12mo. 2.50 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
OTHER 


X@ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


Fall dese wiptive Catalogue | (July, 187% 1879) gratis. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's English Rhetoric, 
w’s Morals and Manners, 
Btc. 
THAN 
SERIES. 











